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RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


18 SUMMER TOURS 


Parties under special escort will leave Boston on 
June 28, and July 5, 7, 11, 13, 14, 15, 18, 19 and 20 for 
tours of five to nineteen days to the principal resorts of 
New England, Canada and New York. 


No. 1. Poland Spring House. 
No 2. Niagara Falls. 
0. 3. Niagara Falls and Saguenay. 


No. 5. The Rideau Lakes. 
No. 6. The Berkshire Hills, 


os. 7 and 8. The Adirondacks. 

6. 9. Rangeley Lakes and Bar Harbor. 
Nos. 10 and 14. AUSABLE CHASM. 
Nos. 11 and 15, THOUSAND ISLANDS. 
Nos. 12 and 16. SAGUENAY RIVER. 
No. 17. Mt. Kineo, Bar Harbor. 

No. 18. Maritime Provinces, 


Nine additional Short Summer Tours in Aug. 
To Alaska and the Yellowstone nt ag July 
To Yellowstone Park, July 9, Aug. 5 , Sept. 7. 
To the Park and Colorado, Aug. 

To the Park and California, Sept. 
Frequent Tours to St. Louis Exposition. 
Tours to Europe, June 14, July 7 and 1 
Around the World Tour, Sept. 12. 














Rallread and Steamship Tickets to all points. 
ay Send for descriptive book, mentioning trip desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
306 Washington St., next to the 01d South, Boston. 
25 Union Square, New York. 

1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & 
POTOMAG RAILROAD 


WASHINGTON SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


The Richmond-Washington Line. 
The Link Connecting the 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R., 
Baltimore & Ohio R. B., 
Chesapeake & Ohio R’y, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Seaboard Air Line R’y, 
and Southern Railway, 
Between All Points via Richmond, Va. 
Fast Mail, Passenger, Express and Freight Route 
BETWEEN 
Richmond, Fredericksburg, Alexandria, Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, and All oe North, East, South and West. 


W. D. DUKE, . W. CULP, W. P. TAYLOR, 
Gen’! Mgr. ‘on Gen’l Mgr. Traffic Manager. 


ALL THE WAY BY WATER 


VIA 


| JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 


BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on 
B.D. PESTS 4 te» 908 Congress ress St., 
ee 
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IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 











Comfort, Convenience 
and Safety at 
The World’s Fair. | ¥ 


High-Class Accommodations Right Inside the 
Fair Grounds, St. Louis. 


The long, tiresome trips which so often proved an 
unpleasant feature of world’s fair visits, both in 
Chicago and in Buffalo, have all been eliminated for 
visitors by the erection of The Inside Inn, situated 
right inside the Fair grounds. This spk ndid hostelry 
has been specially built under the supervision of the 
World’s Fair Management, with a view of affording 
high-class accommodations and entertainment for 
visitors. The rooms, which number over 2,000, are 
large, light and beautifully furnished, many of the 
suites having bath attached. Fire-proofing material 
has been used throughout and most extraordinary 
precautions have been taken against fire. It is run 
on both the European and American plans, at rates 
ranging from $1.50 to $5.50 per day European, and 
from $3.00 to $7.00 American, including admission. 

Ladies unattended and families will fully ap- 
preciate the very great convenience of thus resid- 
ing right within the Fair grounds where their 
comfort, safety and pleasure are studied in every 
conceivable way. 

The enormous capacity of The Inside Inn assures 
good accommodations for all—no matter when or in 
what numbers they come—but those who like to feel 
that their accommodations are secure can make 
reservations now for any period desired. Address 
The Inside Inn, Administration Bldg., World’s Fair 
Grounds, St. Louis, Mo. 








electric -lighted solid through ] 


DAILY TRAIN 


Chicago to California via the Chicago, 
Union Pacific and North- Western 
Line. Less than three days en route 
over the only double-track railway be- 
tween Chicago and the Missouri River. 
Leaves Chicago 8.00 p. m. daily. 
Two other fast trains leave 10.30 p. m. 
and 11.35 p. m. for 
San Francisco, 

Los Angeles and Portland 
Ghe Best of Everything. 
Send four-cent stamp for booklet on 
California or two-cent stamp for 
amphlet describing The Overland 
Limited and the route it traverses. 

All agents sell tickets via this line. 














CUNARD LINE 


Fast, Twin-Screw Passenger Steamers. 

14,280 tons, 600 ft. long. 
Unsurpassed Accommodation. 

Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool. 
Ivernia, July 5, Aug. 2, Aug. 30, Sept. 27, Oct. 29. 
Saxonia, June 21, July 19, Aug. 16, Sept. 13, Oct. 11. 
For rates, plans, further information apply Cunard 

building, 126 State Street, Boston. 
THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD., 
CHAS. P. SUMNER, Agent. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
Nattonal 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
wiestons louse, 
; John @. Hosiner, Publishing and 
Agent. ome in New , Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second 8t. ; in Chicago, iss La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIRTY, 
William. 


Fourth Ave. and 22nd Lg ha ol York,N.¥. Mr. 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to onations ns and subscrip- 
tions estates and 


and lence relating 
puauities | should be oe Rev. Joseph B, Clark, 
Secretary; Rev. W: oate 


eo Uorresponding Secretary; Don el ae 
D: Br Gorregper Rev. FT Bead D-D, Raster Repre- 


sentative. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, ys 
Ave. and Twenty-second St Ne New York. Missions in the 
United States,e istic and epee, at the South 
and in the West, among the Indians an . Boston 
office, 615 Co: onal te, office, 153 La 
Salle 'St. Donations may be sent to elther of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOOIBTY. 





Aids in building churches aa eee personages. v. Charlies. 
H. Richards, D. D., Seeres Hi. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary £ joe ke Hope 

East 22nd St. Rew'vorn Y. Rev. H. Taintor, 153 
——_ n 8 


t., Chicago, Ill. ; 3 laden 'G, A. Hood, 
House, Boston, Mass. ; H. H Wikof, 
Fin. A. Building, Ee — Ry Cal., Field Secre- 


oe NGREGATIONAL ow in Far SoorrTy (including 
former New West Educa’ 


ion Commission). 
for students for the . Twenty-seven Gongrene- 
— Coll Yor the ministry. tn seventeen tates ‘- 
n 
Wilkins, 


ward 8. 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 
ton; 151 Washington S8t., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SOHOOL AND PuB- 
LISHING SOOIETY, Proeideat; Geo _, Boston, Wil- 
= = Scott, D. a TE. dent; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 


retary and Treas’ 

issionai Department which is in charge of che 
Secretary, Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, a and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy sch: is grataitonsy, acenoenee’ 


‘cost. The administrative f this de 


-— By Smeeeee 1 by ab ood rations a 
Sunday schools ane siiidmals go directl 
work. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field 


Ww. sretary 
av. 3 F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
ape ‘de ent. 


¢ e of the Business. 
manager, and known in th trade at the P 
yee and Ohristian World, the 
n Helps and Sunday School pa- 
pers, books for Sunday 2 schools and home reading. 
juisites ehurches and Sunday schoo! 


and solie the os i ae be aed mae oa a “— well Cy. tts. 
Its te from that of 


tirely 
Missionary Department to which, however, it =e 
annual approp: books and oy 
should | for periodicals from Ohio and all sta 
01 n' e 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate name “ Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States.”) 
Helps needy Congregation ministers or their widows, 
Seeks fund $1,000,000. Asks annual offer- 
‘donations and bequests, 
Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, Rev. 
Wm. A. Rice, D. D., Fourth Ave., and 22nd St., N. Y.; 
Treasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethe rsfield 

\ et Ct.; pad Secretary, Rev. Edward 
Hawes, D. , Hartfor d, © 


BosToN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828, President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. De, 
‘ex r, Geo. d; ecsoapending Secre » Rev. 
6. m 601 Co! tional House 
A tional socie devoted to the ma material, social, 

of seamen of all nations, 


Bequ wore, sho’ the 
man’s Friend Socie' Con butions from churches an@ 
individuals solici 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSAOCHUSBTTS HOME MISSIONARY t ROCENET. 
No. 609 Co! mal House. Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary ; v. Joshua Coit, it, Treasurer. 


NGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
Massachusetts General ——, 
or 





m 61 a House, Boston. Rev. Chari 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in oe name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 





wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 008 C Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 
and vicini . Its object is the estab- 
lishment and rt of I elical Congregational 
pares and Schools in ton and burbs. 

E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. eg aad George H. 


Flint. Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Bosto: 


Women’s Organizations 

WoMANn’s BOARD oF Missions, Room 704 Co’ 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurers Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary: 

WomaAn’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 ional House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 

THE WOMAN’S SHAMAN’S FRIEND SOoInTY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 ae te ane House, Boston. 

Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 








ed you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 
be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 
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TAKE THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD FOR THE ST. 
Louis FArR.—Lowest rates and many unusual 
privileges. Special $15 rate from Buffalo on cer- 
tain dates. Full information on application to local 
agents or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., New Old 
South Building, Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS IN STAINED GLASS.—Lofty 
spiritual conceptions and an absolute mastery of the 
technical difficulties of the art distinguish the stained 
glass memorial windows designed by Flanagan & 
Biedenweg of Chicago. In the elevation of this ec- 
clesiastical eraft to high artistic excellence, these 
Chicago designers have allied themselves with the 
foremost workers in stained glass, both in this eoun- 
try and in Europe. 


Ir MEANS CoMFORT.—If any one will take 
the trouble to study the lines of the Rocking 
Chair advertised in another column by the Paine 
Furniture Company, he will be convinced that here, 
at least, is the most comfortable chair frame that 
Boston has seen in many a day. We give an en- 
graving and description of the Chair, but only per- 
sonal inspection will reveal its beauty or the charm 
of its luxurious lines. 





FIFTEEN DOLLARS TO ST. LOUIS AND RETURN 
VIA THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD FROM BUFFALO.— 
Tickets on sale each Tuesday and Thursday during 
June. . Full particulars regarding rates to St. Louis 
on application to L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., New 
Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKLET FREE.—The Summer Re- 
sort Book of the Boston & Maine Railroad contains 
a list of the numerous mountain, seashore and in- 
land resorts of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Canada and the Provinces. The 
routes and railroad rates are given, also the accom- 
modations and the price per week and day at the 
hotels. The book contains ninety-six pages of use- 
ful information and some beautiful illustrations of 
scenes in Northern New England. This book will be 
mailed free by the General Passenger Department, 
Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, to any address. 


TWELVE DOLLARS AND TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
TO CHICAGO AND RETURN VIA THE NICKEL 
PLATE ROAD FROM BUFFALO.—Tickets on sale 
June 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1904, good returning 
up to June 29. For full particulars as to rates and 
dimits from New England, write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., New Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


COLORED BIRD’s EYE VIEW OF LAKE WINNI- 
PESAUKEE FOR SIX CENTS.—Lake Winnipesau 
kee, New Hampshire’s queenly lake, is one of the 
most beautiful lake resorts in the country. The 
near-by mountains afford a fine view from the 
steamer Mt. Washington on a clear day, and the 
island.dotted surface of the lake presents a beauti- 
ful scene. Persons who have ever visited Winnipe- 
saukee will be greatly interested in the new publi- 
cation issued by the General Passenger Department, 
Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston. It is a Bird’s 
Eye View map of Lake Winnipesaukee, showing 
the numerous islands, coves, glens and ports on the 
lake and a table giving the name of each number. 
It will be mailed upon receipt of six cents in stamps. 


DELIGHTFUL SUMMER ToURS.—A most attract- 
ive list of early summer tours to many of the famous 
resorts of the New England States, New York and 
Canada is announced by the Raymond & Whitcomb 
Co., the expert tourist managers. These trips occupy 
from five to nineteen days and the range of sight- 
seeing extends from the Hudson River to the Sague- 
nay and Prince Edward Island. The Berkshire 
Hills and the White and Adirondack Mountains are 
embraced in the program, and with them, of course, 
Saratoga, Lakes George and Champlain, and Ausa- 
ble Chasm; while the Rangeley Lakes and Moose- 
head, Bar Harbor, and the Maritime Provinces are 
also to be visited. June 28 is the date of the first 
party for Poland Spring, July 5 for Glen Summit, 
Niagara Falls, the Thousand Islands, etc., July 11 
for the Berkshire Hills and July 13 for the Adiron- 
dacks. A circular giving full details of these and 
other attractive tours will be sent on application to 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co., 306 Washington Street, 
Boston, or 25 Union Square, New York. ‘Tours at 
frequent intervals to the St. Louis Exposition, and 
more extended trips to Alaska, the Yellowstone 
Park and Europe. 

NERVOUSNESS AND NERVE.—The more nervous a man 
is, the less nerve he has. That sounds paradoxical—but 
it ‘isn’t; for nerve is stamina. ’s 
nerve. Ittones the whole system, perfects digestion and 
payors cena and is =, the best medicine a nerv- 


8 Perso in take. ‘ou get tired ‘ageey mentally or 
physically, take it—it w as dcyou good. - a! 








DISTINCTIVELY 


ic. Dawe CEMS OF SONG 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 
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SUCCEEDING 
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Educational 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to coenes, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schoo 


WM. "0. PRATT, Manager. 
THEOLOGICAL 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 97th year Sept. 91, 1904. 
thon Hon, Dalldfags, courses of stud study, yr kaw - ety he 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 
CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


HARTFORD 2its ioe rors 
THEOLOGICAL 
CO TBE Haste SEMINARY 
ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its 48th year Pe 28. Every facility for 
lege ste graduates. A 
. M. SCOTT, 520 Adams 8t., Chicago, Il. 

















CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


SEAT OF STATE UNIVERSITY. 


Courses modeled to present day demands; valuable 
university advantagés gratis. J. K. MOLEAN, President. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 


TILTON SEMINARY 


TILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HIS well-known school enters upon its sixtieth 

year Sept. 13,1904. Over 200 young men and 
women in attendance. Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
English-Scientific, and Business courses. Music, 
Art, and Commercial departments fully equipped 
and conducted by experienced teachers. Excellent 
chemical and biological laboratories. Location 
ideal as regards both healthfulness and attractive- 
ness. School religious but not sectarian. Large 
endowment makes eharges for tuition, board, and 
laundry only $178. Catalogue sent upon request. 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., 
PRINCIPAL. 











MASSACHUSETTS 





M. ASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL wasay, nass. 


A SUPERIOR SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
J. H. PILLSBURY, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Ro ers Hall School 


- ef an , Vassar, Wrellosier. 
e. yu 
Tennis, Field Hockey. Hc Hursebock 


ding. 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 





Wells, We. Holyo Hol 








The Cambridge School 
Advantages of Greater Boston without the drawbacks 
of city life. Resident Papils, $1,000. 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M., Director, 








MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


West Newton, Mass. 
58nd Kear. Worth knowing for its cultured equipment 
One her to 


and reco} teac! ‘itd pupils ome for 
pe Os ny boys. New building with —- gymnasium 
and swimm: a o> Tlustrated catalogue. eraadress 
Headmaster 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


eer. Boy ae V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 
begins ‘Sept, 14, 1904. Endowed college pre- 
ratory.” Cortin whuincatee to college. Advanced courses for 
pare | agg others. Art and Music. Ex- 
meed teachers. Native French and 


ith dent instruc tennis, 
field-hockey, golf. —_ oo electricity: 
Healthful of Boston. 

Sostek hanes. and views address faeaTon SEMINARY, 















































Educational 





_ MASSACHUSETTS 
~ MASBAC HUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Bridgewater, Mass. Regular courses. Special 
courses for college graduates and teachers of ex- 
rience. Entrance examinations June 23-74, Sept. 
7. For circulars address ALBERT G. BOYDEN, 
Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


Wellesley School #3, 


Setoster> Mass. Octiegs ni age yp = Two outin 
terms each year in mountain ae Sy an of unusu 
benefit physically and mentally. ‘or circulars address 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


New Fngland 
CONSERVATORY 
Founést OF MUSIC tom saoue 
Sestens Hees George W. Chadwick, ig a 
The Leadin ne Conserbatory in America. Compo- 
sition, Vocal and Instrumental Music under the best 


masters in class or private lessons. 
~ Address Ralph L. Flanders, Manager. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER 


Soward Seminary 


For Cirls and Young Ladies 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 


fe miles from Boston. Academic, College Prepara- 
—_ and Special Courses. Art and music studios. Large 
owments make low terms. $350 to $400. Famous 
for the earnestness and efficiency of its teachers. For 
Catalogue address 


Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind. 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address the Dean, 12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 
Address the Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 
School of Law 


Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELow, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


School of Medicine 


Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 





Craduate Department 


Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


Characterized by strength of sage og 
and earnestness of boy. 

The ool for considerations of a box"ed life 
at senoe orm the text of a 1 eRe hlet 
that en written abo 
RIDGE} HALL ne it may not in 
fluence a selection favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by 
all who are impressed th ul 
ment and methods that are essential for 


porougaly modern preparatory school, 
pared with care & which has been pre- 
ith care and illustrated with nu- 


Comes hotographic reproductions, de- 

scribes both by word and picture many 

details of the school life as well as the 

advantages, natural beauty and historic 

interest of’ the school’s surroundings. 

Sent without charge on request. 

DR. G. BR. WHITE, Principal, 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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Peddlers and fakirs frequently take cakes 
of Ivory Soap, remove the name, cut 
them into small pieces, wrap these in tin 
foil and sell them at a high price as a 
new and wonderful cleanser. Those who 
have tried it say that nothing is better 
than Ivory Soap for taking out spots and 
i for similar special uses. Ivory Soap is a 
powerful cleanser, but pure and safe. 


IT FLOATS. 






































NEW YORK 


NEw YORE, NEw YORE. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


. General and College Pre ito 
For Girls. Courses. Large recreation eroumaa. 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts., New York City. 
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Event and Comment 


ELDOM has a more perfect day shone 

on the earth than last Sunday in a 
large part of the Northern states, and 
never have they wit- 
nessed more beautiful 
assemblies of children than gathered on 
that day in thousands of churches. Many 
little ones were offered by their parents 
in the churches to be trained for the sery- 
ice of God in his kingdom, and many 
churches through the baptism of the chil- 
dren covenanted with their parents to 
pray for their spiritual enlightenment and 
prosperity and to aid in teaching them 
the will of God. We have already heard 
from a number of Congregational churches 
in which Bibles were presented to the 
children who had thus in infancy been 
committed to their care. Multitudes of 
boys and girls went away from the pub- 
lic services carrying potted plants which 
will grow in beauty for weeks to come. 
The observance of this day has become 
general in all denominations, and in a 
large proportion of the churches the sec- 
ond Sunday in June is the favorite day. 


Children’s Sunday 


OR real and continuing Congrega- 
tional zeal commend us to the breth- 

ren in St. Louis who are doing their best 
to make Congregational- 

pn aga ets ism loom large in con- 
nection with the World’s 

Fair and at the same time to serve indi- 
vidual Congregationalists who visit the 
city during the next few months and in 
various ways to promote acquaintance 
and fellowship. We are glad that the 
friendly services of the Information Bu- 
reau, to which establishment we alluded 
in our issue of May 28, are being appre- 
ciated by Congregationalists in various 
parts of the country. Rev. C. H. Patton, 
D. D., pastor of the First Church where 
Congregational headquarters are to be 
maintained, writes us that he has already 
received a flood of inquiries and adds: 
“Since we sustain this service free we 
like to be used. You can emphatically 
deny the widespread reports of exorbitant 
prices here. There is a plenty of excel- 
lent places open at low rates.”” We again 
advise our readers who may want specific 
aid or suggestions in the matter of ac- 
commodations or the best employment of 
their time while in St. Louis to write to 
the Information Bureau at the First 
Church. Some of the literary material 
which is being sent out, like the excellent 
map of the Fair will be found exceed- 
ingly useful. The bureau does not under- 
take to engage rooms or board. But to 
every person sending an addressed and 
stamped envelope, it will mail a list of rep- 
utable hotels, boarding houses and pri- 


vate families made up after careful in- 
spection. 


T looks like church union in earnest in 
Canada if the recent representative 
conference in Toronto and the still more 
recent gathering in Montreal 
Canada Alive are to be taken as the ex- 
for Union - , 
pression of opinion prevail- 
ing throughout the Dominion. At Mont- 
real Presbyterian, Methodist and Congre- 
gational churches in the city and suburbs 
were represented and the vote was eighty- 
five for union to three against it. Such 
prominent Congregationalists as Prin- 
cipal E. M. Hill and Professor Warriner 
of the theological college and Editor J. R. 
Dougal of the Witness heartily advocated 
the movement. The Witness in its edi- 
torial comment seems to think that the 
blending of these denominations need not 
do away with the principle of,local Con- 
gregational self-government which, in its 
opinion, involves the right of the local 
church to select its own pastors and to 
own its property. Evidently the tide is 
quite strong in the direction of unity, and 
we on this side the line shall watch with 
interest the elaboration of the plan. 


HE phrase does not concern the min- 

ister’s own condition, but his relation 
to others. It raises the inquiry whether 
every pastor is a good 
shepherd of those of 
his flock confined to their homes. The 
concrete question was asked of a chronic 
invalid, say in Illinois or, if you prefer, in 
Iowa. Her reply, not of course written 
for the public eye, is quoted in part for 
the benefit of others whom it may con- 
cern in other states. ‘‘ You ask if I have 
a good ‘shut-in pastor.’ I must admit 
that I have not seen him since last fall. 
He is a kind, good man, who aims to do 
his whole duty and who would doubtless 
come if I should send a message request- 
ing it. But I often feel as if I would be 
so glad to have the comfort and inspira- 
tion of a true pastoral visitation. Do you 
think that ministers always understand 
that a chronic sufferer needs more encour- 
agement and sympathy than one who has 
a short illness and then resumes his place 
in the social world?’’ Perhaps this quo- 
tation may serve as a message to some 
pastor from those whom he never sees in 
his congregation and who are too modest 
to send for him, but to whom his kindly 
call would mean more than he can esti- 
mate of sympathy, help and strength. 
He may himself beagainer. Such “‘shut- 
ins’’ are often the very ones who bear on 
their hearts of prayer the most sincere 
and intelligent interest in the minister’s 


** A Shut-in Pastor ’’ 


work. ‘Sick, and ye visited me,” was 
the Master’s own test of discipleship. 


ONGREGATIONALISTS have al- 
ways set the highest value on the 
education of youth according to Christian 
principles. They have 
Christian Higher never had greater reason 
Education 
than now to be proud of 
the work done through their Education 
Society. The report of its directors at 
its eighty-eighth annual meeting last 
week demonstrates that fact. The society 
aided 181 young men studying for the 
ministry, nineteen more than the previous 
year. Two colleges have been added to 
its list, Redfield in South Dakota and 
the French-American, Springfield, Mass. 
Redfield is to unite with the Wilton Ger- 
man-American College of Iowa, which 
gives it a reason for continuing. Other- 
wise one college in South Dakota (Yank- 
ton), is all that Congregationalists ought 
to be asked to support. But itis a worthy 
task for them to provide an institution in 
the West for Germans in political and 
religious sympathy with us. The society 
has also taken on its list Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary aiding it to sustain its 
departments for training Scandinavian 
and German ministers by paying the sal- 
aries of two professors. This also is a 
work which properly appeals to Congre- 
gationalists. 


WENTY academies were helped last 
year by the Education Society, most 

of them west of the Mississippi River. 
peter They are for the most 
Pi a part in rural districts, 
Missionary Schools Where public high 
schools are out of reach. 

They provide educational opportunities 
for those who could not get education 
without them, They are excellent schools, 
in which religious influences are predomi- 
nant, and they send forth young men and 
women to be leaders in new communities 
where their lives will tell for righteous- 
ness. Such schools are greatly needed 
in some parts of the West, and are effect- 
ive instruments in shaping our national 
life. The society is planting and main- 
taining schools in the smaller towns in 
Utah where their influence is strong to 
overcome Mormonism, and is not less im- 
portant than that of Christian schools in 
foreign lands. Its six schools in New 
Mexico are leavening districts in which 
the teachers are almost the only persons 
who use the English language. An indus- 
trial and training school is greatly needed, 
and the society has secured an option on 
a large ranch near Albuquerque. The 
school will be established if funds are 
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forthcoming to equip it, and a great 
service will be rendered to this territory 
soon to become one of the states of the 
Union. The society has large and increas- 
ing opportunities for usefulness, is doing 
wise and thorough work and deserves to 
be much more extensively the trmsted 
agent of those who seek to extend Chris- 
tian education in our country. 


EV. J. H. JOWETT, Dr. Dale’s suc- 
cessor at Carr’s Lane, Birmingham, 
says that he does not wonder at the rest- 
dis atieiiiineaes lessness of the world, 
mth ion © but he stands amazed 
at the restlessness of 
the Church. ‘‘ We are encountering rest- 
lessness by restlessness, and on many 
sides we are encountering defeat.’’ Hence 
he contends that the prevalent restless- 
ness must be met by a sovereign peace. 
He calls for peace in order that there 
may be future warfare, for rest in order 
that there may be labor later. In order 
that this peace and rest may come, there 
must be, he contends, a clearer realiza- 
tion of the Living Christ, a ‘‘ restful real- 
ization of the Lord’s companionship,”’ 
such as Samuel Rutherford and Jonathan 
Edwards had. Secondly, the Church 
needs to understand better the number 
and strength of her allies—God, law, des- 
tiny. Lastly, she needs more prayer. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott has recently told a 
group of theological students that it has 
keen his practice for years to set aside 
the hour after the midday meal as exclu- 
sively his own, when he is not to be dis- 
turbed ‘‘ unless the house is on fire and 
the fire has reached the second story.” 
Then he is free to dip into poetry or rest 
or meditate with folded hands as he may 
choose. Not every man can command 
this special hour, but most of us can, if 
we are persistent enough, secure a few 
quiet moments daily and use them so as 
to deepen and steady our lives. 


EBRASKA Congregationalism will 

be fifty years old in 1906, the tercen- 
tenary of the organization of American 
Congregationalism. Dr. 
Herring’s article on another 
page speaks hopefully of the 
prospect of our churches in that state 
celebrating their jubilee by coming to 
self-support. The State Journal, prompted 
by recent editorials in The Congregation- 
alist, has been investigating to find how 
far religious work in Nebraska is depend- 
ent on the East for support. It appears 
that Methodists give to their mission 
boards more than they receive from them 
for their own missionary churches. The 
Episcopal Church of the diocese of Ne- 
braska receives no aid from the general 
fund. Seldom does any representative 
of that church go East to beg for spe- 
cial enterprises. The Roman Catholic 
churches, parochial schools and hospital 
are mainly supported by funds raised at 
home. Each of the three Unitarian 
churches in the state receives aid from 
New England. The Lutheran mission 
board returns to the state for mission 
work three dollars and a half for each 
dollar raised in the state. The Baptist 
home mission board duplicates the amount 
raised in the state for its home mission 
work. Nebraska Presbyterians probably 
get more aid from without than members 


Another State 
Coming of Age 
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of any other denomination. Congrega- 
tional missionary churches receive about 
one-third more than is contributed to the 
National Home Missionary Society. A 
good deal of Eastern money has gone 
into Doane College and the academies 
which feed it, depending on Congrega- 
tionalists for support. This money, as 
well as that given for churches, has 
been splendidly invested, and much more 
ought yet to follow. Eastern Congrega- 
tionalists have done great service to the 
whole country through what they have 
done for Nebraska, and they will do well 
to continue in generous measure their 
gifts to her educational institutions to 
encourage the efforts of her churches to 
reach self-support in 1906. 


N no Protestant denomination, unless 

it be our own, has the newer thought 
respecting the Bible been more intelli- 
gently taught and 
more generally re- 
ceived than among the 
Presbyterians of Scotland identified with 
the United Free Church. Davidson, Dods, 
Bruce, Drummond and George Adam 
Smith are names most honorable and 
memorable in the history of freedom of 
thought and high piety commingled. Ac- 
cording to the reasoning of some persons 
in the United States, the teachings of 
these men should have brought religion 
into disrepute and the Church to a state 
of barrenness. Whereas, as a matter of 
fact, the Géneral Assembly of the United 
Free Church, just adjourned, faced the 
following facts: Its annual income for 
1908 was £1,162,354, an increase of £74,- 
117 over 1902; during the same period its 
membership increased 3,406; it raised 
£203,504 for foreign missions as over 
against £185,955 in 1902. Town and coun- 
try work, with many new social features, 
are prospering, and the only cloud on the 
horizon is the litigation over the invested 
funds of the Church, for a share of which 
the minority opposing union between the 
United and the Free churches is contend- 
ing. Per contra, the Established Church 
of Scotland, with its attachment to the 
State, its ritualism and its conservatism, 
is becoming increasingly niggardly in its 
gifts, and is investigating the causes of 
its decline of candidates for the ministry. 


Higher Criticism and 
Foreign Missions 


ORTUNATELY for Massachusetts, 

the recent session of the legislature 
ended in good season and without the 
current rumors against its 
good name which were so 
frequent against its im- 
mediate predecessor. As far as reputa- 
tion goes, the legislature was honest. It 
did its work well. At no time during the 
session was there that air of corruption 
which frequently hangs like a fog over 
the dome. Perhaps the credit of this is 
due in part to the fact that no legislation 
was prominently before the members in 
which large money interests were at 
stake. On a certain bill or two, if the 
interested persons had known the situ- 
ation, there is reason to believe that they 
would have attempted corrupt means. 
Some of the most suspected members of 
last year were present this year. But, as 
legislatures go, this was honest above the 
average. The public has reason to take 
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pride in the presence in the House of a 
group of new young men, serving their 
first year, who showed marked ability, 
without any detraction from their moral 
strength, of whom much in public life 
may reasonably be expected. The House 
was disposed to be reckless with the pub- 
lic money and made some large and ques- 
tionable appropriations. But the Senate 
was a satisfactory restraint upon this 
weakness, and the session has been more 
satisfactory than usual, considering men 
and measures as a whole, though the 
issues settled have not been as mo- 
mentous as they are frequently. 


OVERNOR PENNYPACKER of 
Pennsylvania has appointed Hon. 
P. C. Knox, now Attorney General of the 
= sii United States, as senator 
ennsylvania’s from Pennsylvania to fill 
New Senator out the term of the late 
Mr. M.S. Quay. The state’s constitution 
calls for action by the legislature on this 
matter; Governor Pennypacker relies on 
the Federal Constitution to support the 
legality of his appointment without con- 
vening the legislature, which is a parable 
anent increase of Federal as over against 
State rights. Mr. Knox was selected 
after conference between the president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad and other 
eminent captains of industry and masters 
of finance. This again is a parable, as 
neither the governor nor the people 
through their representatives chose him. 
However, there is no uprising in the state 
in protest against oligarchy; and after 
this much has been said, as to method, 
it remains to be said that Mr. Knox in 
intellectual ability, personal character, 
demonstrated capacity for constructive 
statesmanship is so much superior to any 
of Pennsylvania’s recent senators that 
there is satisfaction with the appointment 
throughout the country; and both the 
commonwealth and the nation are being 
congratulated. Mr. Knox as Attorney 
General has had occasion to master so 
thoroughly the present status of the case 
of the State versus the corporation and has 
been responsible—backed by the President 
—for so much of our recent advance 
toward more effective control of organized 
capital that on the floor of the Senate he 
is likely at once to take a commanding 
place as interpreter and champion of the 
policy for which Mr. Roosevelt stands, 
and which, if elected, he undoubtedly will 
press to its logical conclusion. 


HE return to this country on what he 
says is a purely personal and unoffi- 
cial mission of Cardinal Satolli, first pa- 
pal delegate to this coun- 
try, has stirred American 
Roman Catholic circles and rumors are 
rife. What he may do in Washington in 
shaping the history of the Catholic Uni- 
versity or in New England in determining 
Archbishop Williams’s successor remains 
to be seen; but it is absurd to say that he 
comes to arrange for establishing formal 
diplomatic relations between this country 
and the papacy. We are not about to en- 
ter on a reactionary course, just as France 
is getting ready to cut free. Cardinal Sa- 
tolli while in this country as papal dele- 
gate was not a mediating or constructive 
force. 


Cardinal Satolli 
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S we go to press indications are prom- 

ising for the release of Mr. Perdicaris 
and Mr. Varley, as the result of negotia- 
tions between the sultan 
of Morocco and the ban- 
dit chief who captured 
them, the sultan coming to the terms im- 
posed by the captor, terms that are not 
only exorbitant financially but humil- 
iating, politically considered. Our ma- 
rines landed last week to protect the 
Belgian consulate on the outskirts of 
Tangier, a not uncommon display of in- 
ternational comity in times of danger to 
Europeans and Americans in Oriental 
ports. Just what shall be done with our 
large fleet now assembled off Tangier 
after this episode closes is something that 
excites curiosity. Hon. J. W. Foster, ex- 
Secretary of State, has formally appeared 
before Secretary of State Hay during the 
past week, and suggested that the fleet 
could well be used by us in pressing Tur- 
key for settlement of long standing claims 
due for injury to Americans and their 
mission property. Certainly Turkey has 
been treated most leniently by us; and 
anything like the same energy or bold- 
ness shown by the Administration in the 
Perdicaris case if brought against the 
sultan doubtless would produce results of 
some kind. 


Protection of 
American Citizens 


UST now the sultan is being hauled 

up short by certain of the European 
Powers for recent atrocities in Armenia, 
where events have gone from 
bad to worse of late, al- 
though little about it has 
come to this country by cable. Count 
Cassini, Russian ambassador at Wash- 
ington, hearing of Mr. Foster’s errand to 
Mr. Hay, is said to have filed a protest 
against such a display of force by us as 
Mr. Foster suggests. Russia’s desire to 
avoid a stirring up of the near Eastern 
situation we can understand; but just 
why we should govern our policy by her 
wishes is not so clear. Probably the ac- 
tion which Mr. Foster desires must be 
postponed until after November. Whether 
elected or defeated, President Roosevelt 
will feel freer then to display force in 
that part of the world. To do so now 
would give his enemies a handle. 


The Pressure 
on the Sultan 


IR CHARLES DILKE, speaking in 

the House of Commons last week, 
urged that Great Britain join with the 
United States in a sharp 
protest against conditions 
in the Congo Free State 
under Belgian responsible rule. Testi- 
mony as to present conditions in this Af- 
rican state coming both from Protestant 
missionaries and the British consular offi- 
cers points to the need of thoroughgoing 
action. This testimony has been laid be- 
fore the Powers, and the United States, 
Italy and Turkey have assured Great Bri- 
tain that they would give it earnest con- 
sideration. The onus of preserving hu- 
mane conditions of government in this 
section of Africa rests upon civilized Eu- 
ropeand America. The United States, de- 
parting from its rule of keeping at home, 
took the lead in setting up this state. 
It cannot well avoid taking its share of 
responsibility now. Pressure on Belgium 
for investigation of charges and rectifica- 
tion of intolerable, debasing conditions 
should be exerted from Washington. 


Congo Free State 
Atrocities 


Home Rule for Home Missions 


To secure a satisfactory adjustment of 
relations between our National Home 
Missionary Society and the auxiliary state 
societies has for a long time been a per- 
plexing problem. Its importance has in- 
creased as our churches in one state after 
another have become able to take care of 
their own home field without outside aid. 
After prolonged conferences and much 
discussion, in 1893 the National Society 
and its eleven auxiliaries entered into 
a Compact, by which at an annual con- 
vention of representatives of all these 
bodies, after probable receipts and ex- 
penditures had been estimated, an appro- 
priation was made for the coming year 
for each auxiliary state. All contribu- 
tions of the churches in each state were 
to be paid into the state treasury. If a 
surplus was received above the appropria- 
tion it was to be paid into the treasury of 
the National Society. If there was a defi- 
cit, the National Society was to make up 
the amount. 

This plan, however, did not work to the 
satisfaction of the directors of the Na- 
tional Society, and in January, 1900, they 
declared that the results of the Compact 
were not sufficiently satisfactory to war- 
rant further trial. This announcement 
was met by strenuous remonstrances from 
the auxiliaries, but the notice was made 
to stand. A year later the directors 
adopted a platform declaring that all 
Compact relations with the auxiliaries had 
been dissolved, and affirming that the Na- 
tional Society was free to appeal directly 
to every church in the country for con- 
tributions to its treasury. This platform 
with the reasons for adopting it was 
printed, in an extended statement - pre- 
pared by the directors, in The Congrega- 
tionalist for April 6, 1901, pages 558, 559. 
A reply prepared by the official members 
of the auxiliary societies, was printed in 
The Congregationalist for April 27, page 
666. In it they said, ‘‘We believe that 
the strength and success of the National 
Society can be maintained and promoted 
only by harmonious relations with the 
auxiliary societies,’ and deploring as a 
serious mistake the withdrawal from the 
Compact, they further said, ‘‘We dissent 
emphatically from the position of the 
executive committee of the National So- 
ciety declared in the published statement 
above referred to.”’ 

At the Jubilee Anniversary of the Home 
Missionary Society in Boston in May, 1901, 
the situation called forth excited discus- 
sion, followed by the appointment of a 
committee of seven, consisting of three 
representatives of each party and Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott. This committee held ex- 
tended conferences considering every 
phase of the subject and finally reported 
resolutions calling for the holding of a 
general convention of the national com- 
mittee and the auxiliaries as heretofore 
and providing for co-operation in present- 
ing appeals to the churches. These reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted by the 
delegates present. A committee of fifteen 
was appointed to devise a plan, which, it 
was confidently expected, would put an 
end to friction and secure united action. 
That committee made a report to the 
meeting in 1902 which was adopted. It 
was printed in The Congregationalist for 
June 14, 
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No practical results, so far as appears, 
have followed to bring about harmony be- 
tween these organizations. The national 
executive committee no doubt believed 
that by separating themselves from the 
auxiliaries and making appeals for what 
seemed to them the larger field they would 
increase the receipts of the national treas- 
ury. Up to 1895 the auxiliary societies, 
according to terms proposed by the execu- 
tive committee of the National Society, 
were in their own fields to ‘“‘control all 
appointments and all agencies for the col- 
lection of funds, both for the local and 
general work. Their officers are the sole 
agents of the national society in those 
fields.” In recent years the directors of 
that society have appointed several agents 
as their representatives in these fields, 
exceptionally effective preachers, such as. 
Messrs. W. G. Puddefoot, C. W. Shelton 
and R. A. Beard. 

It has been found, however, that the 
churches are unwilling to make two dis- 
tinct offerings each year for home mis- 
sions, one to the national and the other 
to the state treasury. The unanimous 
action of the Massachusetts Home Mis- 
sionary Society at the annual meeting in 
Fitchburg makes it plain that our churches. 
in this state will retain the right of final 
decision as to the distribution of their 
gifts. As these churches have always. 
contributed much more to the national 
treasury than those in any other state, 
this action brings up again the larger 
question of the relations of the National 
Society to the auxiliaries, which are not 
more satisfactory to any of the parties 
than they were three years ago. 

At that time Rev. L. P. Broad, ther 
home missionary superintendent for Kan- 
sas, proposed a plan, which was published 
in The Congregationalist of May 11, 1901. 
It included two suggestions. The first 
was: 

Let the National Society give up the detailed 
administration of the home missionary affairs 
in the country, and concentrate on getting 
funds to aid states as such with home mis- 
sionary grants. 


The second suggestion, which applied 
only to aided states, we reproduce in full. 
He said: 


Let each missionary state organize its work 
precisely as if it were a self-supporting state. 
Let the central city be considered the home. 
missionary headquarters of the state and not 
New York city. Let it have its own treasury 
and have all its money go there. Let every 
missionary commission be issued by the state 
office, and let the state board have the abso- 
lute disposal of missionary funds in the state. 
Let the churches in the state thus organized 
be absolutely trusted by the National Society 
with the management of their own home mis- 
sionary affairs, except in one particular, viz.,. 
that of deciding of how much aid shall be 
given to the state as a state; and let every- 
thing be done by the National Society to en- 
courage state self-support, and the payment 
by the churches in the state of their own home 
missionary bill first. 


Mr. Broad gives several convincing rea- 
sons in support of his plan. Many friends 
of the National Society agree that the 
present method of administration in at- 
tempting to deal with each local church 
aided is antiquated, cumbersome, expen- 
sive, often ineffective and liable to pro- 
mote unnecessary friction between the 
National Society and the churches giving 
and receiving aid. ‘‘Every detail of the 
most distant missionary field is passed on 
to the New York office.” Our country 
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long since grew too large for this method. 
It is also out of gear with modern busi- 
ness conditions. 

This plan proposes home rule for home 
missions. It is in line with movements 
in our denomination which are con- 
stantly increasing in force and conviction. 
It is wholly in accord with the genius of 
our polity. Our nation has become so 
great that the methods of fifty years ago 
are not applicable to present conditions. 
It was perhaps necessary then that each 
local missionary church, however distant, 
should make direct application for aid to 
a committee in New York and send to it 
quarterly reports. But the churches in 
the West have multiplied in numbers 
and strength. In each state they should 
be organized and trusted to administer 
their common interests as far as possible 
as a unit. Then the larger missionary 
policy which belongs to them all may 
properly be passed on by a central com- 
mittee. 

We have conferred with several secre- 
taries, superintendents and other officials 
representing state organizations East 
and West. They have expressed, thus far 
without dissent and heartily, approval of 
the plan proposed by Mr. Broad. The 
need is imperative for greater harmony 
and enthusiasm in home missions. The 
vigorous growth of the nation, the patri- 
otic spirit, the very life of all our churches 
require that these conditions should be 
secured. They can be secured through 
the platform of Home Rule for Home 
Missions. 





Bullets or Ballots 


If one will read the state papers of 
Abraham Lincoln he will find constantly 
recurring reference to the futility of sub- 
stituting bullets for ballots in a democ- 
racy. Fora time bullets may seem neces- 
sary and effective, but the ultimate source 
of power and permanent influence must 
be the freeman’s will expressed at the 
ballot box. 

History as recently made in Colorado, 
especially in Teller County, has revealed 
dynamite and bullets, vigilance committees 
and martial law, taking the place of bal- 
lots, civil courts, and the Bill of Rights; 
and a decision of the Supreme Court of 
the state just rendered justifies as consti- 
tutional the action of the state executive 
in his substitution of military force for 
the ordinary processes of the courts and 
of society in preserving peace throughout 
the mining section of the state during a 
period of more than a year. 

On the one side it is said that the West- 
ern Miners’ Federation is a monopoly re- 
fusing to non-union men and to mine 
owners those fundamental rights of lib- 
erty in employment which American pre- 
cedents and principles ordain. It is said 
that in carrying out its monopolistic pol- 
icy it stops at nothing and defies the state. 
The miners in turn charge the mine own- 
ers with opposing all ameliorating labor 
legislation, with corrupting legislature 
and courts, and by indefensible means 
bringing to pass a nullification of law en- 
acted to curb the conservative and selfish 
purposes of capital. 

Monpoly then, if there be aught of truth 
in these charges, seems to be the root of 
the strife. Bent on securing class ends 
the Miners’ Federation hounds to death 


and dynamites, if need be, men who de- 
cline to join the unions and who prefer to 
work on an individualistic basis. Angered 
by the excesses of the federation the Cit- 
izen’s Alliance now proposes to drive all 
trades-unionists—not only miners, but 
clerks, bakers, carpenters and the like— 
from Teller County. It has come to be a 
war on the one hand against non-unionists 
and on the other against unionists. Over 
the issue of the ‘‘open shop” versus 
trades-unionism there is civil war practi- 
cally. 

At long range it is difficult to place 
blame for the situation justly; it is safe 
to say that what either side is contending 
for cannot win in the end. The ‘open 
shop” principle in industry will be main- 
tained by executives and courts until 
there is a very radical change in temper 
and legislation by us as a people. On the 
other hand, trades-unionism has come to 
stay and membership in unions is not 
criminal and cannot be made the justifica- 
tion of forced exile. 

The American way of settling this con- 
troversy will be by ballots not by bullets, 
and by obedience to the decrees of the 
legislators and executives whom ballots 
represent; and in the long run the major- 
ity will rule and should. 





The New Sunday Law in 
Massachusetts 


A successful outcome of the effort of 
Governor Bates to secure an amendment 
of the Sunday law to obviate the effect of 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court 
was reached only at the end of the last 
day of the legislative session. The ju- 
diciary committee, to whom was referred 
the message, was at first disposed to do 
nothing, the majority taking the ground 
that so important a matter ought not to 
be acted upon in the closing hours, but 
should go over to the next session. A 
minority of four, however, including the 
chairman of each branch—Senator Dana 
of Middlesex and Representative Taft of 
Worcester—dissented and insisted upon 
immediate action, even going so far as 
to prepare a bill as a substitute for the 
adverse report. Under this and other 
pressure, the majority yielded sufficiently 
to report a bill whose effect was merely 
to make clearer the power of the local 
licensing authorities, without covering 
the point desired to be remedied by the 
governor. The minority bill was substi- 
tuted for the majority by a large ma- 
jority in the Senate. But in the House, 
though the influence of the majority of 
the committee was not sufficient to de- 
feat the bill, yet it secured an amend- 
ment practically the same as the ma- 
jority’s bill in the Senate. This led to 
a conference committee between the 
branches whose outcome was satisfac- 
tory to both sides. The minority bill, 
passed by the Senate and satisfactory to 
the governor, was left substantially in- 
tact. 

This undertakes to prevent ‘‘fake”’ 
Sunday entertainments by requiring the 
proceeds to go in good faith to a worthy 
object, the words inserted in the existing 
law being: ‘‘the entire proceeds of which, 
if any, less only the necessary and reason- 
able expenses, not to exceed twenty-five 
per cent. of such proceeds, are to be de- 
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voted exclusively to a religious or chari- 
table purpose.”’ The other side was sat- 
isfied because the compromise added the 
condition they desired to another section 
of the Revised Laws, by forbidding any 
Sunday entertainment to be given with- 
out the license of the local authorities: 
‘*and no such exhibition, show, or amuse- 
ment mentioned in said section, except a 
concert of sacred music or a free open-air 
concert given by a city or town upon a 
common, public park, street, or square, 
shall be given without such license.”” A 
minor addition excepts from the general 
prohibition ‘‘entertainments by religious 
societies in their usual places of worship 
for a religious or charitable purpose.” 

Our objection to the situation as it now 
stands is that’ there has been any conces- 
sion to the demand that shows and amuse- 
ments should be licensed in the name of 
religion and charity. The matter of per- 
centage is a detail. The matter of con- 
nection between religion and charity and 
amusement is a matter of principle. We 
doubt whether any reputable religious or 
charitable organization will be ready to 
gain revenue in this way; and scrutiny 
of the names of such organizations as 
were nominally the beneficiaries of Re- 
vere’s wide open Sunday on the 12th con- 
firms this. 

Local option in control of the liquor 
problem in Massachusetts has worked 
well. Whether it will in controlling Sun- 
day recreation is an open question that 
time will determine. In a majority of 
the rural and suburban towns of the state 
old standards of prohibition will win 
under this scheme. Inthe larger cities and 
manufacturing towns they may not. If 
upon selectmen is to devolve censorship 
of the immorality or morality, vulgarity 
or wholesomeness of Sunday shows, then 
the Church must qualify itself to influ- 
ence town and city politics even more than 
now. 





A Better Outlook for Sunday 
Schools 


Sunday school interests will be greatly 
benefited by the meeting of the lesson 
editors and publishers at Richmond, June 
7-9. Whether or not the fact was due to 
the absence of one who is no longer a 
member because of his being made a 
bishop, the editors and publishers saw 
eye to eye and their action was marked 
once more by unanimity. After the re- 
fusal of the Denver Convention last year 
the editors hesitated at again pronounc- 
ing in favor of a course of advanced les- 
sons. At this session they reaffirmed their 
request of 1901, petitioning for such a 
course, and now asked that the course be 
continuous, and, whenever practicable, 
that it be co-ordinated with the uniform 
lesson. It is understood that the interna- 
tional executive will express its approval 
of the plan; the lesson committee has 
favored it all along, so the prospect is that 
at the convention in Toronto next year it 
will go through with a rush. This sudden 
shining of the sun will be grateful to those 
who have looked in vain for any break in 
the clouds. 

An effort has been made to bring about 
uniformity in Sunday school nomencla- 
ture, so that terms designating grades or 
departments shall everywhere mean the 
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same thing. As it is now they are differ- 
ently interpreted in different denomina- 
tions, so that there is confusion in dis- 
cussing them in interdenominational con- 
ventions. The majority, however, with- 
out any concerted action have employed 
a set of terms in the same way. It was 
hardly deemed possible to secure unanim- 
ity, at least so soon, in a matter which 
really involves great sacrifices on the part 
of those who yield, but at Richmond the 
Editorial Association unanimously de- 
clared itself as favoring the following 
terms and in the order presented: ‘‘ Pri- 
mary, junior, intermediate, senior, ad- 
vanced.”’ The fact that the body expressed 
itself in favor of this arrangement does 
not make it obligatory upon any publish- 
ing house to followit. To change from 
another set of terms to this involves a 
change of plates and, worse than that, a 
confusion in the minds of those who are 
used to the old series, which may well 
cause a publishing house to hesitate. 
Some houses will make no change until 
after the Toronto Convention, delaying 
until that time in order to be sure that 
this order shall stand. The advisability 
that all shall come together in the near 
future is apparent. 

For the first time, too, the Editorial 
Association as a body has taken up the 
tentative lessons furnished by the lesson 
committee and has considered them. 
The lessons passed upon were those for 
1906. The association does not assume 
to control the lesson committee in any 
way, but merely makes suggestions. The 
recommendations which it makes have, 
however, a good deal of force because 
made by experts who may be assumed to 
know what is practical and advisable for 
the Sunday schools. The suggestions 
made, if adopted, as doubtless they will 
be, will make the lessons greatly more 
useful and acceptable. Among the mat- 
ters which have been troublesome has 
been the difficulty of publishing all the 
text when the lessons have included more 
than about fifteen verses. The editors 
have proposed to the lesson committee 
not to shorten the lessons, but when 
one is quite lengthy to indicate certain 
verses to be printed as Selection for Re- 
sponsive Reading, thus indicating by the 
caption that it is only a portion and not 
the whole of the lesson. 

For several years we have been advo- 
cating the positions now unanimously 
approved by the Editorial Association, 
sometimes with scant encouragement. 
Take it all in all, the meeting at Rich- 
mond may be regarded as the most profita- 
ble in the history of the association. If it 
continues to take hold of Sunday school 
problems in its sphere with suck vigor, 
wisdom and independence as it did there, 
much may be hoped from it. 





Because the Northern Presbyterian General 
Assembly voted for union with the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church and sent the matter 
down to the presbyteries for ratification, the 
ultra-conservative minority, with storm cen- 
ters in Princeton and Philadelphia, are mut- 
tering their dissatisfaction. Ex-Moderator 
H. C. Minton says heis afraid that the Pres- 
byterian Church is suffering from “‘ the bacilli 
of theological tuberculosis.’”’ If so, there is 
nothing better than the open-air treatment. 


’ Tents put up under a modern sky and inhab- 


ited night and day would do a good deal for 
Princeton Seminary. Even Prof. B. B. War- 


field might be cured if the cure was tested a 
long enough time. The Interior commenting 
on the defeat of President Patton of Princeton 
Seminary at the recent General Assembly says, 
that “‘ it was tragic to see the scepter of intel- 
lectual influence fall from hands accustomed 
hitherto to wield it with unfailing potency.” 





Christian Hospitality 

Hospitality is neither so common nor 
so easy as it was thirty years ago. Many 
of us look back to our father’s or our 
grandfather’s hospitable homes with de- 
light and longing mixed with a sense of 
helplessness. Our life is so exacting, 
our ideals of what is due to guests so 
high, the limits of our space and means 
are so narrow that we have resigned our- 
selves to a selfish use of home with an 
occasional formal effort ‘“‘to pay our 
social debts ’”’—as the saying is. Even if 
we could afford time and money to enter- 
tain as our fathers did, and as in our 
secret hearts we would like to do, our 
friends are living equally exacting lives 
and could neither take the time to spend 
with us, nor would be willing to ‘put 
themselves under so great obligations.’’ 

This is not an unfair statement of the 
position and feeling of many of us—not, 
thank God! of all—but is it a symptom 
of wholesome Christian life? The apos- 
tle’s ‘“‘given to hospitality’? or “pur. 
suing hospitality,’’ as the margin has it, 
surely means more than this. Brotherly 
kindness and the considerate service 
which are the natural expression of our 
love to God ask for more. The home isa 
gift of God for service—one of the best 
gifts of all—and therefore to be held asa 
stewardship and brought to its perfection 
in its use for Christ. To the home, as to 
the soul, selfish life is death. Its very 
intimacy and aloofness require the con- 
viction and consecration of unselfish 
using. 

We have spoken of ideals of hospitality 
too high for attainment—may they not 
really be too low? Do our guests need 
more than we can give without strain 
and toil? Have we not mingled selfish 
motives of display and self-assertion and 
social reciprocity with thoughts of enter- 
taining? Is there not an uneasy sense of 
doubt as to our social standing which 
makes us unwilling to ask any but so- 
cially eligible people, and to live our ordi- 
nary life while guests are beneath our 
roof? 

That is not Christ’s thought or will. 
He commends to us the socially ineligible 
—those who cannot repay; he commands 
a simplicity of life and unity of aim which 
should make us free of social terrors. 
He asks the use of every gift for service. 
Home and means may be too straightened 
for the give and take of formal and am- 
bitious entertaining; they can hardly be 
too narrow to admit Christ in the person 
of ‘‘ one of the least of these my brethren.” 

In the exercise of Christian hospitality 
how large a field there is among the lonely, 
homeless boys and girls in towns and 
cities, the stranger in our gates, those 
who are inmates of houses which in no 
true sense deserve the name of home. 
How much sadness needs the uplift of 
change and cheer. How often may the 
sight of happy and serene home life 
deepen some soul’s disgust with evil and 
kindle its ambitions for good. How much 
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a little shared happiness may mean to 
others while it heightens by contrast our 
own joy of quiet hours and brings us 
Christ as a guest. 

But is not congeniality the true link 
between the host and guest? Too many 
questions open from this one to find dis- 
cussion here, nor do we think it needful 
to urge the claim of the congenial guest. 
But let us ask in turn: Is our present 
hospitality on lines of pure congeniality 
or for purposes of social ambition? Is 
self-denial—cordial, gracious, self-forget- 
ful—to have no place in our home life? 
And did self-denial for Christ’s sake ever 
fail of its recognition and reward? We 
have no quarrel with the hospitality that 
seeks congenial friends: our quarrel is 
with the selfishness which forgets the 
friends and the commands of Christ.. 





Our Handbook Topic for the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting, June 19-25. 2 Kings 4: 8-17; 3 John. 





In Brief 


Go to your school or college reunion if pos- 
sible. It will help to keep you young and 
hopeful. 





As our Chicago letter shows, a trifle more 
than half of the city of Chicago is under a 
local option or prohibition law, by which 
wards or districts wishing to exclude the 
saloon do it and doit successfully. If Chicago, 
why not Boston? 





Pennsylvania’s new United States senator 
is a vestryman in an Episcopal church in 
Pittsburg. Asked by his friends recently 
what his creed was he replied, ‘‘ My creed is 
to live for those I love and to do all the good 
I can.” This sums up the working theology 
of a good many American laymen. 





Canadian Protestants are much interested 
in the going forth from the home land to the 
mission fields of India and China of the 
** McGill Five,” a group of the leading schol- 
ars and athletes of McGill University. It is 
significant that three of the men go out under 
the auspices of the International Y. M. C. A. 





In the death roll of Andover this year the 
oldest man was 93 and the youngest 56. The 
average age of the thirty-five who died was 
almost 75 years. Fifteen ministers are still 
living who graduated from the seminary 60 
years ago or more. The oldest, Rev. J. W. 
Cross of the Class of 1835 is 95. The ministry 
certainly promotes longevity. 





Men eligible for appointment and who have 
received appointments on the Cecil Rhodes 
scholarship funds at Oxford have been named 
during the past week. A distant relative of 
Rhodes entitled to a good share of his fortune 
was discovered among the missionary workers 
in North Carolina hills last week. She says 
that all the money she gets will go to the sup- 
port of missions. 





Premier Combes of France tells of efforts to 
bribe him to omit expulsion of the Cartusians’ 
Order from France, and Chancellor Mac- 
Cracken of the University of New York tells 
of a student’s recent efforts to secure high 
standing in examinations by offering a pro- 
fessor $1,000. The area within which the 
briber ranges is limitless—it includes church 
and school and state. 





To our indictment of the religious press of 
Pennsylvania, last week, which has been 
widely copied, we must make exception. The 
Westminster of Philadelphia, in its issue just 
at hand, says all that could be said in con- 
demnation of Mr. Quay’s life and influence, 
and says it boldly and unhesitatingly. Dr. 
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Holmes’s broom is a new broom and it is 
being used to make life clean. 


The excesses of society in the matter of di- 
vorce have recently driven a tolerant church 
into action which promises to be somewhat re- 
strictive and remedial. Will the increase of 
suicide force- the church to act similarly? 
Bishop Paret of Maryland refused to permit 
the Protestant Episcopal burial office to be 
used over the remains of the mayor of Balti- 
more who recently committed suicide. 





Our Country Church Number scheduled for 
July 2 is already filling up with much inter- 
esting and pertinent material. For some of it 
we are indebted to pastors and others who have 
responded to our request for concrete state- 
ments of their problems and the methods em- 
ployed to solve them. There is still time to 
send short paragraphs bearing on the work 
and influence of the country church. Such 
material should reach us as soon as possible— 
not later.than June 24. 





Commissioner Smith of the Philippine Civil 
Commission is a Roman Catholic. A delega- 
tion of American Catholics in Manila recently 
waited on him with a list of teachers who they 
thought should be promoted because they 
were Catholics. Commissioner Smith, who 
was a charter member of the society, read the 
delegates a lecture on the impropriety and un- 
Americanism of their act and threatened to 
resign from the society did it endeavor to use 
its influence in that way. Good for him! 





Several of our exchanges have stated that 
Rev. Charles Parkhurst has ceased to be editor 
of Zion’s Herald. It is not so, and we trust 
will not be so. Methodism needs independent 
as well as official journalism, and Dr. Park- 
hurst has been a brave, intelligent, well-mean- 
ing free lance, attacking contemptible men 
and measures whenever and wherever he has 
seen them. With limited resources outside 
his own ability, he has made a live, informing, 
influential journal; and it would be most un- 
fortunate now to have him set aside on any 
grounds of expediency or mere policy. 





Lovers and disciples of Frederick W. Rob- 
ertson, the famous Brighton preacher, have a 
chance to help raise a debt on Trinity Chapel, 
where he used to preach. Among the signers 
of the appeal which is being circulated in this 
country is Rev. R. J. Campbell of London. 
Prof. A. V. G. Allen of Cambridge is also 
deeply interested in the project. Many on 
this side the water have been much helped by 
the writings of Robertson and through them 
felt the touch of his noble personality. Any 
who would regard such a contribution as in 
part a payment of their debt to him should 
send it to the Charles River National Bank in 
Cambridge. 





Elsewhere there are suggestive comments 
on the work of the legislature of Massachu- 
setts during the long session just closed. To 
this legislature as to most of our state law- 
making bodies applies the indictment brought 
by Judge Coxe at Columbia University’s Com- 
mencement exercises last week of altogether 
too much law-making. The veteran corre- 
spondent of the Springfield Republican, esti- 
mating the record of the year on Beacon Hill 
says, ‘‘ Most of the petitions which are brought 
to the legislature are based on selfishness.” 
He credits the progressive legislation of the 
session to the upsurging of the masses rather 
than to educated and more prosperous classes 
of the community. 





This issue of the paper can hardly be ac- 
cused of being provincial or too New Eng- 
landy. In fact a majority of the signed arti- 
cles come from men: far to the west of this 
section of the country. Besides our regular 
Chicago letter we have an interesting account 
of ene of the most successful institutional 
churches in the country—the Pilgrim in Cleve- 
land. Dr. Herring furnishes a breezy pas- 
toral outlook from Omaha, the Oregon Broad- 
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side is packed full of material of interest to 
the churches there. And other news articles 
have the western savor. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that the occupant of The Professor’s 
Chair hails from Ohio. Doesn’t this number 
then encourage the assumption that the liter- 
ary pre-eminence is passing from New 
England? 





Seldom does a visitor from England win his 
way so quickly to the hearts of his guests as 
Samuel S. Campion, Esq., did at Northampton, 
Mass., last week. He came as the official rep- 
resentative of old Northampton in England to 
attend the two hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of what he termed “‘ young and new” 
Northampton, and his addresses at the banquet 
and Smith College and his more informal 
words at the First Congregational Sunday 
school were unusually felicitous. Mr. Campion 
is a prominent Congregationalist, and has for 
years been the proprietor of the Northampton 
Mercury, one of the most influential provincial 
journals in England. He is prominent in city 
affairs, serving at present as an alderman. 
Personally, he is charming. He has been 
visiting the World’s Fair at St. Louis and 
sails from Montreal for home this week. 





Points Worth Noting in Church 


News 


A chair factory opened daily with a prayer 
meeting (From Central New York, page 867). 

Diamond anniversary of Brooklyn Sunday 
Schools (page 871). 

Several congregations unite in the study of 
church history (Along the Erie in Western 
New York, page 855). 

A profitable Ladies’ Aid Society; a church 
full of young people (An Ohio Church’s Dec- 
ade of Service, page 866). 

An Oregon church reaches ’way across the 
country and calls a Bay State pastor on 
his record (The Central Pacific State, page 
865). 





Fine Old Northampton and Its 
Birthday 
COMMENTS OF AN OLD BOY 
BY H. A. B. 


To go back to the home of one’s childhood 
after many little journeys in the world and a 
sampling of other habitats is always an inter- 
esting experience. But to return on perhaps 
the greatest day of its history—when the cele- 
bration of its 250th birthday is going on and 
the entire population is making holiday and 
the town is gay with banners, and the gov- 
ernor and other dignitaries are looking on 
with admiration and the whole world has a 
chance to read columns and pages about it in 
the newspapers—is to stir the deepest foun- 
tains of pride and gratitude and to acquire a 
new sense of the worth of a relationship to 
such a community. 

Certainly the spectacle which old North- 
ampton on the Connecticut River presented 
to its returning sons and daughters during the 
early days of last week was exceptional in its 
appeal to the eye, and all the varied features 
of the anniversary—the church services, the 
rich musical programs, the addresses by ex- 
Governor Long and President Seelye, the pa- 
rade (a truly marvelous and instructive sight), 
the banquet with its after-dinner speeches 
and the colonial reception given by the gra- 
cious and hospitable Daughters of the Revo- 
lution—proceeded with such dignity and im- 
pressiveness as to win from Governor Bates 
a compliment to the effect that he had never 
seen an occasion of the sort better managed. 

But more significant still was the unity of 
feeling which the celebration revealed and 
promoted. Some such occasion is needed as 
often as once in fifty or a hundred years to 
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arouse in a conservative, academ'c community 
like Northampton its latent capacity for enthu- 
siasm, to stir civic pride and to make it clear 
that beneath all differences of creed and sta- 
tion, underlying the natural division of town 
and gown, is the solid foundation of a common 
citizenship. Never before in the history of 
Northampton were its permanent residents 
and its large transient student population 
brought into closer accord. Nothing hitherto 
had proved so direct a link between the homes 
of the rich and the poor or permeated the in- 
dustrial and social life of the city with a com- 
mon interest and a common enthusiasm. 

And both the old residents and the returning 
sons might be pardoned for a little glorying in 
the past and present; in memories of Jonathan 
Edwards and Governor Strong; in the stately 
elms and the broad meadows; in the educa- 
tional prestige of the town—Smith College, 
the Capen School, the Clark Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb attracting pupils from all 
over the world; in the three excellently 
equipped free libraries and the ample public 
provision for the sick and the needy; in the 
generous gifts for institutions promoting the 
common weal, the grand total amounting to 
$4,000,000. 

But it was not of these external assets of 
which the orators of the week made largest 
capital. They la‘d stress rather on the moral 
and spiritual traditions of the place, on its firm 
rootings in the faith of the fathers, on its 
identification today with what is largest and 
best in the life of the modern world. And 
when men and women shook hands again, 
after an interval of ten, twenty or thirty 
years, they talked less of the growth and 
present pre-eminence of the town and more 
of small and simple things of long ago which 
still endear it to its children and make their 
thought of it where’er they roam akin to the 
affection which collegians feel for their alma 
mater. Indeed, the reunions were not unlike 
student affairs of the sort. The old familiar 
first names or nicknames quickly supplanted 
formal titles, and somehow the mischievous, 
irresponsible boys with whom you had frolicked 
and played pranks had developed into pat- 
terns of sobriety. A sudden realization burst 
upon you of the way in which the average 
person betters as he ages. And as you woke 
up to the fact that you were a citizen of no 
mean city, so you realized as you had not be- 
fore the good hearts and the strong hands of 
the rank and file of its children at home and 
abroad. 

Perhaps it was well, lest we should indulge 
in overmuch self-admiration, that Professor 
Hazen of Smith College in his masterly ad- 
dress called attention to the loneliness and the 
isolation of the hardy pioneers of 1654. Out 
of their toils and sacrifices has evolved this 
fair, modern city, representing all that is 
choicest and best in the Christian civilization. 
When the kingdom of heaven fully comes upon 
the earth, will not sucha favored and beautiful 
community as old Northampton be one of the 
spheres of its earliest manifestation? Surely 
to serve as such it needs only a little more 
purifying and ennobling, and the process may 
not require another quarter of a millennium. 





A Massachusetts fund for relief of widows 
and children of deceased ministers has ac- 
cumulated till it amounts to several hundred 
thousand dollars. The trustees voted not to 
aid any persons except families of ministers 
who died in the pastoral office. Such fam- 
ilies are rather rare exceptions. For ex- 
ample, of the thirty-five ministers in the 
latest necrology of Andover Seminary only 
two were pastors at the time of their death. 
This illustrates how well the rule adopted by 
the trustees works for the accumulation of 
the fund. An earnest appeal is also made by 
the same trustees for another fund for the re- 
lief of the much larger number of widows 
whose husbands survived the period of ac- 
tive service and did not die till they were with- 
out charge. 
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Civilization and Sacrifice 
BY REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON, D. D. 


It is a difficult question to answer, How 
much is a disciple of Christ entitled to 
have of the things of this world? At 
what point shall sacrifice be felt? How 
far are we entitled to what, in compari- 
son with the needs of others, may be 
called luxuries? What would Jesus do 
in the matter of ownership of property 
or things which make civilization what 
it is? 

Outwardly, it sometimes seems as if 
the disciples of Christ today lived in the 
midst of great luxury. Physical sacrifice 
seems to have been reduced to a mini- 
mum. We live in comfortable, in many 
eases, luxuriously furnished houses. We 
buy the best and most expensive food 
and clothing. We have at our command 
books, travel, entertainment. It would 
puzzle many Christian disciples today to 
point to a single instance of suffering in 
their daily lives, that is, suffering on 
physical lines for the sake of Christ. 

If Christ became perfect through suf- 
fering, and if we are commanded to fol- 
low him, there must be at some point or 
other in the Christian’s life a place where 
he suffers really. How much do Christians 
today suffer financially for the sake. of 
the Master? If they do not suffer phys- 
ically in the deprivation of things that 
minister to physical wants, where does 
the suffering come in? If sacrifice is a 
real element in a Christian before he can 
be Christlike, at what point in his life 
does it become consciously real? 

These are questions which many earnest 
Christian disciples are seriously asking 
today, and they will not be satisfied or 
contented until they know that they are 
in some real way bearing their cross. I 
do not mean to say, of course, that suf- 
fering should be sought for itself, or sac- 
rifices hunted up, in order to give satis- 
faction. That would bea morbid interpre- 
tation of the whole teaching of sacrifice. 
The best sacrifice, of course, is always 
followed by joy. Any real suffering or 
sacrifice for Christ’s sake, and in his 
name, is not a painfully sought experi- 
ence, but rather a result of doing the will 
of God, regardless of what happens. It 
is not sought after, it simply comes in 
the line of discipleship. 

But it is a real question to ask, How 
far are the things of our civilization to 
be taken into our lives for the sake of 
power, and how far are we to deny our- 
selves things which may be classed as 
unnecessary luxuries, in order that our 
brothers and sisters in the world, who 
cannot have them, may enjoy their share 
of them? However we may answer this 
question, this at least is evident: We are 
entitled to the possession of the things of 
civilization only so far as the having 
them makes us more powerful and help- 
ful toward others who do not have them. 

If I have the right to the luxury of an 
education, it is because I see that as an 
educated man I can help the uneducated 
of the world better than if I were ignorant 
myself. If I have a piano in my house, 
pictures on my walls, carpets on my 
floors, comfortable beds to sleep in, good 
clothes to wear, the latest books to read, 
and opportunities for travel—it is right 
for me to have these things only as they 
minister to my usefulness, and make me 


better fitted to help all humanity, which 
is not able, for one reason or another, to 
get these things into their lives. And to 
share all these in some real form or other 
with the world will result in sacrifice ; for 
there is as much true saerifice in sharing 
with another the thing we have gained as 
there is in not having the thing at all. 
If a thing is comparatively a luxury to 
another man, whether a necessity or a 
luxury to myself, my right to have it is 
determined entirely by my use of it, as I 
recognize the other man’s need. 

In any case a Christian life, no matter 
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how highly developed or civilized, must 
at some point or other experience genuine 
sacrifice. In any age of the world there 
cannot be a Christian discipleship with- 
out across; there cannot be a following 
of Jesus unless one denies himself. One 
cannot ask the question, ‘What would 
Jesus do?” and answer it truly without 
walking along the path of renunciation 
or suffering in some way or other. -It 
may be a renunciation and a suffering 
which are overwhelmed or penetrated 
with intense joy, but it will be a sacrifice 
none the less. 





Andover Anniversaries 


* The seminary Commencement on Andover 
Hill last week attracted an unusual represen- 
tation of alumni, specially including the classes 
of 1874, 1879 and 1894, which in good numbers 
kept respectively their thirtieth, twenty-fifth 
and tenth anniversaries. They missed the 
kindly presence of Professor Smyth, but they 
found the old hill the same, with its trees, its 
beauty, its roominess, its quiet, its hospitality 
to old and new visitors, as well as to old and 
new truth. 

Professor Ryder preached the baccalaureate 
sermon from 1 Cor. 1: 22-24, on the secret of 
the permanence and power of Christianity, 
not through “ signs,” magnificent architecture 
or elaborate ritual, but ‘‘ Christ crucified,’’ his 
self-denying devotion, in life and in death, 
and that of his followers after him, to the 
salvation of men. The historic Society of In- 
quiry had for its speaker Professor Royce of 
Harvard University, and perhaps in all its 
ninety-three years never listened to a more 
unique or thoughtful concio ad clerum than 
his, on The Clergyman’s Relation to Philo- 
sophical Inquiry. Standing avowedly outside 
of the Church and out of agreement with much 
of its theology, he gave a stimulating and 
helpful address, emphasizing both thought and 
experience as equally indispensable instru- 
ments for the minister’s use, all summed up 
in the advice, ‘‘Use your philosophy in the 
study, your religion in the pulpit.” 

The examinations on the different studies 
showed the broad, clean-cut character of the 
instruction and the interest of the students, 
the scholarly attention given to the matters of 
Biblical history and criticism being much more 
in evidence than in the time of the classes of 
1874, 1879 and 1894! The delegates of the as- 
sociations and unofficial visitors seemed par- 
ticularly pleased with the discussions in Pro- 
fessor Day’s classroom on Practical Theology 
and practical homiletics. 

Rev. W. E. Wolcott, president of the Alumni 
Association, presided at its meeting. Mr. 
A. W. Kelly, the recording secretary, pre- 
sented the necrology. The action of the exec- 
utive committee in planning the preparatior 
of anew General Catalogue of the Seminary, 
was indorsed, and the announcement made 
that the preliminary blanks for this work 
were already being sent out—with the ear 
nest request that all former students would 
promptly report their statistics. In place of 
the usual formal discussion upon some aca- 
demic topic there was a free interchange of 
sentiment in connection with the interests of 
the seminary. Professor Hincks, Dr. Dunning 
of The Congregationalist, Dr. S. W. Dike, 
Rev. Louis F. Berry, Rev. J. G. Taylor, Rev. 
D. T. Torrey and others spoke—all evincing 
warm loyalty to their alma mater. 

An interesting and tender memorial serv- 
ice for Prof. Egbert C. Smyth was held on 
Wednesday evening. Professor Taylor read 
the Scriptures, Professor Ryder offered prayer, 
and addresses were made by three former col- 
leagues, President Harris of Amherst, Prof. 
George F. Moore of Cambridge, and President 
Tucker of Dartmouth. These addresses, 
speaking of Professor Smyth respectively as 


@ personality, as a scholar and teacher, as a 
controversionalist—thus combining to give a 
beautiful picture of the man in his wide learn- 
ing, his intense loyalty to Christ and the 
Church, his love of humanity, his generous 
kindness to his pupils, his magnanimity, his. 
modesty as to himself, his fearlessness in 
advocacy of what he felt to be truth—are,. 
it is understood, to be published. 

In accordance with a custom now adopted: 
by other theological seminaries, a single ad- 
dress was substituted for the usual pieces of 
the senior class, Professor Hincks speaking: 
finely upon the Genesis and Function of The- 
ology. Dr. Harris, now president of the 
board of trustees, presented diplomas to the 
graduating class—Richard H. Clapp, Perley C. 
Grant, Howard A. Lincoln, Donald McFayden, 
Walter B. Williams—and gave them a few 
words of parting cheer. 

Dr. Harris presided at the alumni dinner,. 
and of course with characteristic felicity and 
humor. He had recently attended a seminary 
Commencement where there was rather a 
large number of graduates—here were five. 
This suggested the two kinds of seminary 
paths—one broad and well filled with travel- 
ers, another strait and narrow, but few 
there be that find it! Andover always puts its 
stamp of originality on its men, whether many 
or few; even if they enter without any origi- 
nality, except such as comes from Adam, 
Andover has a way of converting it into orig- 
inal—power. He predicted that the colleges 
were soon to turn mere men towards the min- 
istry and Andover would surely get its share. 

Speeches wise, witty and earnest, were made- 
by President Day for the seminary, by Mr. 
Clapp for the graduating class, by Drs. W. M. 
Richards and A. P. Atterbury of New York 
for the class of 1879, by Professor Moore of 
Cambridge, by President Cole of Wheaton. 
Seminary, by Dr. Emrich, and, last of all, by 
Rev. S. C. Bartlett, ten years missionary in: 
Japan—affectionately introduced as ‘‘Sam Bart- 
lett’’—who spoke for 1894 and in ringing words 
for American sympathy for Japan in its heroic- 
struggle for a new and Christian civilization 
for itself, for Korea, for China and the new 
East. Dr. Emrich spoke strongly in com- 
mendation of the recent home missionary con- 
ference at Andover and in warm indorsement 
of the plan for its repetition next year, so ex-- 
tended as to be in reality a spring school of 
theology for ministers and home missionaries. 
from all over New England. Professor Plat- 
ner’s speech was warmly received. 

The spirit of the anniversary was one of 
hearty courage and hope for the seminary. 
Not a word was said about its removal, only of 
new ways to strengthen and increase its use- 
fulness in its historic home. Announcement 
was made of the election of two new instruct- 
ors— Mr. W. W. Rockwell, of the class of 1900, 
who has been studying abroad, as instructor 
in history, and William E. Hocking, Ph. D. 
(Harvard), of Iowa, as instructor in the his- 
tory of the religious aspects of modern philoso- 
phy and in the history of religions. Professor 
Platner is made Brown Professor, succeeding. 
Professor Smyth, so that with Dr. Arnold as. 
master of Old Testament language and litera- 
ture, the chairs are all filled with strong men.. 

a Co OC. 
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The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


53. Should the death of Jesus be emphasized 
as the one great factor in the salvation of men? 
—0O. 8. (Ohio). 

Yesand no. No, if the death is taken in an 
isolated way and the physical side of it re- 
garded as of chief importance. Yes, if the 
death is regarded, as it properly should be, as 
the culmination of the entire life and teach- 
ings and spirit of Christ. 


54. (1) Has Higher Criticism developed a 
more excellent way to the kingdom of God 
than the one taught by John the Baptist or 
Jesus Christ? (2) Do not many ministers ig- 
nore, in trying to bring men into the Church, 
the fundamental need of repentance and the 
new birth?—s. T. (Maine). 

(1) I give the first question as it has come to 
me because it illustrates so well a very com- 
mon misunderstanding. Higher Criticism is 
simply an earnest attempt on the part of 
scholars to get at the exact teachings of the 
Seriptures more certainly. Where its study 
is carried on in an unprejudiced way, it ought 
to help, not to hinder, an understanding of 
the teachings of any of the Biblical writers. 
It is true that statements are sometimes made 
in the name of Higher Criticism, that are really 
due not at all to a historical and literary study, 
but to a priori assumptions, and such assump- 
tions may easily be opposed to the real teach- 
ing of Scripture. But a true historical study 
of the Scriptures cannot be brought into oppo- 
sition to the Scripture itself. 

(2) There is, doubtless, danger, in the case 
of many, of ignoring the need of a thorough- 
going change of purpose in the man who is 
to become a disciple of Christ. At the same 
time, it is quite probable that men are often 
falsely accused of overlooking this need, who 
may be simply recognizing the fact that all 
persons do not come into great changes in the 
sameway. That for some the change appears, 
at least, sudden and marked; that for others 
a change, just as real when measured by the 
fruits in life, is made very gradually. It is 
hard for these opposite temperaments to be 
just to each other, but every church probably 
has and ought to have examples of both tem- 
peraments in it. The absolute surrender to 
God as manifested in Christ there must be, 
doubtless, in any case; but the manner of 
coming to this may not be prescribed. 


55. Is a person a proper candidate for 
church membership while continuing in a 
marriage reiation in which either party is 
known to have been divorced from a former 
partner on other than New Testament grounds? 
—pD. A. W. (Maine). 

It seems to me hardly possible to make a 
categorical answer to this question. Very 
much depends upon the circumstances. The 
case might easily be so complicated as to jus- 
tify honest difference of opinion on the part 
of men who intend to be wholly loyal to the 
teachings of Christ. The matter would be af- 
fected in my mind by the answer to this ques- 
tion, for example, Was the present marriage 
entered upon at the time in all good conscience 
by both parties to it? I can only say, upon 
the principle involved, that I feel obliged to 
hold with Professor Peabody, in his book on 
Jesus Christ and the Social Question, that 
Christ does not admit the right of divorce on 
any grounds but one, and that the seemingly 
explicit teaching of Jesus should, I think, 
govern the conduct of a person looking to 
marriage. But it does not seem to me to settle 
inevitably what would be the right attitude 
either for the individual or for the church to 
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take after such a marriage had been entered 
upon. : 


56. Shall we pray to the Father or to Christ? 
—w. M. 0. (Ohio). * 

I do not think it matters. If one prays to 
the Father, he prays to him as the God who 
has been made known to him as Father in the 
supreme revelation in Christ. If he prays to 
Christ, he prays to Christ as just this supreme 
revelation of the God so known as Father. In 
other words, the Christian’s conception of God 
is a Christian conception, and he sees God 
and communes with God supremely in Christ. 


57. What kind of periodical literature 
ought a minister to take or have access to in 
order to keep abreast of the times with least 
expense?—oO. N. W. (New York). 

There is room for considerable difference of 
opinion in the answer to such a question. I 
think I should say, however: First, the best 
of his denominational papers; second, per- 
haps one general semi-religious weekly of the 
type of the Outlook or Independent; third, 
a paper covering the general ground of knowl- 
edge in some such way as the Literary Digest; 
fourth, a periodical devoted to giving in rea- 
sonable compass careful Biblical investiga- 
tions, likethe Biblical World or the Expository 
Times; and fifth, some one of the larger theo- 
logical journals. And he might profitably add 
to this list probably one more general period- 
ical like the Atlantic, and another specialized 
journal in the line of his own special hobby, 
whether scientific, sociological, psychological, 
or what not. 


58. Has the New Testament to undergo a 
process of examination by the scientific 
method, similar to that which the Old Tes- 
tament has had to undergo of late?—u. s. 

It seems often forgotten, or not understood, 
by many in the Church that the New Testa- 
ment has already undergone an extended proc- 
ess of ‘‘higher criticism,’’ and that many of 
the large results of such criticism are agreed 
in essentially by those of all schools of reli- 
giousthought. I think it can hardly be doubted 
that the result of this critical study of the 
New Testament has, on the whole, in the last 
seventy years, tended distinctly to make 
clearer than ever the solid historical basis 
of Christianity, and the incomparable position 
of Christ as the supreme person of history. 
And this result should of itself help us to con- 
fidence concerning the results of Old Testa- 
ment criticism, and lead us not to be over- 
fearful concerning such further critical study 
of the New Testament as must be expected, 
and has already begun in many quarters. 

Driver seems to me to have given good 
reasons why we are not to expect any great 
change in the general consensus of scholars as 
to New Testament criticism; for the extremer 
utterances in the Encyclopedia Biblica, for 
example, can hardly be regarded as command- 
ing anywhere a large assent. 


59. Will you give the names of books or 
pamphlets which you consider the most help- 
ful to the study of the Bible?—m. 8s. 8. (New 
York). 

For a general survey of the whole field as to 
methods and point of view, one might well 
take Adeney’s How to Read the Bible, or the 
text-book recently issued by the Pilgrim Press 
on the Books of the Bible in Relation to their 
Place in History; for perhaps the best popular 
statement of its subject, J. P. Smyth’s How 
God Inspired the Bible; for a systematic study 
of the Life of Christ, Burton and Mathews Con- 
structive Studies in the Life of Christ; as an 
admirable instruction to New Testament the- 
ology, Professor Bosworth’s Studies in the 
Teaching of Jesus and His Apostles; for gen- 
eral helpfulness in the entire field of Bible 
study, Sanders and Kent’s séries—The Mes- 
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sages of the Bible, especially the two volumes 
upon the Prophets. 





For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, June 26—July 2. Signs that India is 
Becoming Christ’s. Ps. 22: 22-31. 

1. Statistical tokens. The latest govern- 
ment census, that of 1901, shows that while 
during the decade then closing the total popu- 
lation of India had increased one and a half 
per cent., the Christian population had madea 
gain of thirty per eent., numbering in 1901, 
2,664,315. The Protestant portion of the Chris- 
tian community registered an increase of 
fifty-one per cent. In the same period Moham- 
medans increased nine per cent., while there 
is an actual falling off of one per cent. in the 
adherents of Hinduism. Our American Board 
work has fully kept paee with the general 
progress of Christianity as this comparison 
shows: 


1893 1903 
Mission stations, ‘ 426 520 
Churches, 91 114 
Church membership, 7,894 13,454 
Sunday school scholars, 11,853 21,357 
Aggregate average Sunday congrega- 
tions, 14,431 22,551 
Native workers, 1,203 1,587 





2. Quality of converts. The fact that this 
large expansion of the American Board inter- 
ests has been brought about as much through 
the natives as through men and women sent 
from this country shows the caliber of the 
former; indeed, we have one less ordained 
missionary in India today than ten years ago. 
Moreover, intellectually our converts have a 
good ranking, due to the emphasis which our 
missionaries have put upon Christian educa- 
tion and to the excellent system of day schools, 
boarding schools, high school, colleges and 
theological seminaries. When Dr. Robert 
Hume came away from his field recently for a 
furlough, he left his many interests largely in 
the hands of native workers. Protestant mis- 
sionary institutions supply the higher training 
to one-tenth of the young people in India who 
pursue a collegiate or high school course. In 
1904 of all who graduated from college one in 
four came from Protestant missionary institu- 
tions. 





3. Indirect effects of Christianity. The Eng- 
lish government in the last ten years has given 
perhaps $100,000 to aid the educational and in- 
dustrial institutions of which our missionaries 
have charge and at present two-thirds of the 
expense of our schools in India and Ceylon are 
met by contributions of the government. 

The Christian Sabbath is respected as it was 
not before the advent of missionaries. The 
National Congress which meets from time to 
time always suspends its sessions on Sunday, 
and some years ago in Bombay in response to 
popular pressure, the handling of the mails in 
the post office was so adjusted as to reduce toa 
minimum the work of the employees. It may 
be that considerations of health have had much 
to do with greater respect for the rest day, but 
it is interesting to note that an institution 
which has meant so much to Western nations, 
is winning the esteem of thoughtful citizens 
of India. 

Only the missionaries know how much their 
work is valued by many Parsees, Hindus and 
Mohammedans. They will not, it is true, ally 
themselves with the Christian Church, but 
many of them contribute generously though 
quietly, to institutions fostered by Christians 
and whose management is in the hands of our 
missionaries. 





Authorities. India and Christian Opportun- 
ity, by Rev. Harlan P. Beach, D. D. 

India’s Problem, Krishna or Christ, by Rev. 
J. P. Jones, D. D. 

A special pamphlet prepared for this meet- 
ing by H. W. Hicks of the American Board. 
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The War in the Far East 


By Rev. J. H. Pettee 
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The Battle of Kulien 


Again the first of May has become a fateful 
date. One more town perforce has been made 
famous. A new battlefield has enrolled its 
name among the decisive ones of history. A 
Manchurian village, the spelling of whose 
name is not yet fixed, has become a starred 
spot on the world’s atlas. The Yalu River 
has been crossed, Japanese soldiers have made 
their first pronounced attack upon a strongly 
fortified Russian position and that strategical 
place has been captured. The Japanese army, 
like the navy before it, has proved its superior- 
ity in every particular over a boastful enemy. 

This battle of Kulien (or Chulien) was not 
merely 4 great feat of arms resulting in an 
all-round victory for the Japanese. It was a 
decisive contest and clearly marked the be- 
ginning of the end of the war on land. It 
has astonished the world which seems to have 
been as little prepared for such a brillant vic- 
tory as it had been three months earlier when 
Japanese sailors put their mailed fist through 
the enemy’s ironclads, 

Croakers have been saying: Japan has been 
marvelously fortunate upon the sea but her 
fortune will turn when it comes to contests 
upon land. Russia is not a sea-power and 
Japan’s victories with floating batteries are 
no true test of the real struggle to come. 
Wait till Muscovite artillery and Cossack 
cavalry take a hand in the fray and the result 
will be different. A second Russian bubble 
has now been pricked. The army, too, of this 
fighting Japanese nation has been given a 
chance to show its mettle and its methods, 
and well deserved banzai fill the air. To 
cross a boundary river fully a mile in width 
in the teeth of a resolute enemy and with 
garments yet wet from wading breast high 
across a second stream, then to carry an in- 
trenched position, is a feat that deserves the 
highest praise. 


A Japanese Soldier 

General Kuroki, whose clear brain and cool 
head planned the expedition and carried it 
into successful execution, is assured a high 
niche in the temple of military fame. He 
dared to take tremendous risks because he 
knew his ground, his own men and his enemy. 
A better planned attack, all things considered, 
was perhaps never made, certainly was never 
executed. 


The Testimony of Experts 

Said one of the foreign military attachés, an 
exceptionally intelligent United States colonel 
who hails from Pennsylvania, though his 
father was a Massachusetts man and a gradu- 
ate of Amherst College, to the writer two. 
weeks since, ‘‘Some of the requirements in 
the curriculum of the Tokyo military schools 
are in advance of those of our own West 
Point,”’ and it was the unsolicited testimony 
of another of these keen foreign observers, 
United States General McCutchen, that the 
marching of the Japanese troops was the 
snappiest he had ever seen and their practice 
shooting equal to the best in the American 
army. Now add to this technical skill a 
patriotism that is practically a religion, and 
you have fighting material that cannot be 
defeated. The succeeding victories in Man- 
churia, the sealing and surrounding of Port 
Arthur all tell the same story and can have 
but one result. 


Object Lessons 

A striking lesson of the war thus far has 
been the perfect harmony between army and 
navy. Each has sustained or waited for the 
other as circumstances directed. There has 
been no clashing and no jealousy between 
these two great arms of service. They have 
mutualiy assisted and honored each other. 
Would that Christians might emulate this 


example in their great conflicts with the forces 
of evil. 

Another lesson has to do with care of the 
wounded and of prisoners. Preparations for 
these important branches of service are as 
complete as those for firing mines and assault- 
ing the foe. Everything moves likes clock- 
work. Buddhist temples, skilled surgeons’ 
and druggists’ outfits are a part of the para- 
phernalia in constant readiness for use. 

In this connection we may observe that Mrs. 
Richardson of England and Dr. A. N. McGee 
and~her party of nurses from America have 
received a very warm welcome from both Jap- 
anese and foreigners. Their own motive in 
coming and the sympathy of those who sent 
them are highly appreciated. But the real 
need for their services is questioned by many. 
Much of their success will depend upon their 
tact and their willingness to recognize how 
much the Japanese have done and can do for 
themselves. These foreign nurses will proba- 
bly be assigned to the Matsuyama hospitals 
where Rassian prisoners are cared for. 

A third lesson has to do with the publica- 
tion of war news. The government practi- 
cally has become its own reporter and issues 
official bulletins after each event. These are 
thoroughly reliable and are usually conserva- 
tive in nature. They aim to give a nearly 
colorless statement of facts. The reports have 
won the confidence of the world and quite 
successfully solved the difficult problem of 
how to tell news promptly and accurately that 
the world is waiting to hear and yet not give 
away important military secrets. Of course 
they are hardly more picturesque than a 
skeleton, but color and clothes can be added 
elsewhere. Admiral Togo and General Kuroki 
have displayed as much modesty in chroni- 
cling their dramatic victories as they did 
courage in achieving them. Censorship of 
the press is still enforced. 





Our Polity 


The Cost of Congregational Fellowship 


At our recent county conference, in connec- 
tion with the usual vote to provide for the 
annual expenses by an apportionment upon 
the churches per capita, objection was made 
to the use of the word “‘ assessment.” Finally 
the by-laws were amended so that the name 
of the “committee on assessments’? was 
changed to ‘‘ committee on apportionment.”’ 
The rules of our state convention provide for 
a “finance committee, to make assessments 
on the conferences.” At its last session the 
state convention voted ‘“‘an assessment of 
four and a half cents upon each resident mem- 
ber of the churches by conferences.” Our 
last National Council adopted the recom- 
mendation of its finance committee: ‘* That 
the treasurer of the National Council be in- 
structed to call for one and one-half cents 
per member from the churches for each of 
the three following years.” 
Is the word “‘ assessment ” repugnant to the 
principles of Congregationalism? 
Certain expenses are necessary for the main- 
tenance of the fellowship of our churches. 
Among these are the publication of Minutes 
of the State Associations, of the Year-Book 
and of the National Council; the salaries (in 
most cases small) of state secretaries and of 
the national secretary, with their clerk hire, 
stationary, postage, etc. Committees are ap- 
pointed to do important work for the ad- 
vantage of the churches and pastors as a 


whole, and in many cases these committees 
have not only done gratuitously the work as- 
signed to them but in addition have paid their 
own traveling and other expenses. The work 
often would have been done more thoroughly 
and the churches would have gained thereby 
far more than the cost if a sum had been pro- 
vided, as is usual in other denominations, suf- 
ficient to relieve individuals of burdens greater 
than they could afford. Some persons have 
contributed to these needs with a generosity 
little appreciated. The total required, we 
believe, is about six cents per year from each 
member, which is assessed on the churches. 

This is a debt of honor, and it makes little 
difference whether it is called an assessment 
or an apportionment. In a majority of cases 
it has been willingly paid. Some churches 
have neglected to bear their small share, and 
some have refused to pay it. There are state 
bodies whose churches have received copies of 
the Year-Book aud the National Council Min- 
utes for years without paying anything. It 
would be well, we think, to publish a list of 
these churches from time to time. A Congre- 
gationalist who will not pay six cents a year 
for the privilege of fellowship cannot value 
his association with his brethren and is not of 
much value to them. This is an extent of 
meanness not often found, probably, in other 
than religious bodies. The columns of the 
Year-Book show that several thousand Con- 
gregationalists belong to this class. Their 
accumulated debt amounts to some thousands 
of dollars. 


Christian News from Everywhere 


Christian Endeavor has grown to such an 
extent in Europe that it is proposed to hold 
an all-Europe conference of the societies in 
Germany next year and another in 1906 at 
Geneva. 


A Sunday rest congress is to be held at the 
St. Louis Fair in October. Eleven Sabbath 
observance societies in this country and Can- 
ada and thirty-five similar societies abroad 
have issued the call. 


Dr. Gregg’s successor in Dr. Cuyler’s old 
pulpit at the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, with a salary of $10,000 a 
year, is to be Rev. Dr. Cleland B. McAfee, 
now of Chicago and formerly of Park College, 
Missouri. 

Rev. Hugh Black of United Free St. George’s, 
Edinburgh, where, with Rev. Dr. Alexander 
Whyte as senior colleague, he ministers to a 
great and intelligent congregation, visits this 
country in August and September, speaking at 
the Bible Conference, Grove City, Pa., and at 
Chautauqua and Northfield. 


Dr. Torrey and Mr. Alexander, the Amer- 
icans laboring in England as evangelists, have 
met with formal opposition in Bradford from 
clergymen of the orthodox churches—Congre- 
gationalists, Presbyterians and Church of Eng- 
land pastors of the liberal wing of orthodoxy— 
who openly opposed the Americans’ teachings 
and refuted their ultra-orthodox presentation 
of Christian truth. 
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The Methodist General Conference 


in Retrospect 


Rev. Jesse Bowman Young, D. D., Cincinnati, O. 


Six Bishops Retired, Pub- 
lishing Interests Scrutinized, 
Doubtful Amusements Still 
Tabooed, Higher Critics 
Not Put Under a Ban w& 











Seven hundred and fifty-three delegates, in- 
cluding twenty-three women, forty mission- 
aries from Mexico, South America, Liberia, 
India, the Philippine Islands, China, Korea 
and Japan, and eighty-three Afro-American 
delegates from the twenty colored conferences 
of the denomination, made up the cosmo- 
politan assemblage which convened at Los 
Angeles, Cal., May 4, and after a quadrennial 
session full of singularly interesting episodes 
and legislation, finally adjourned at midnight 
en Saturday, May 28. 

The assemblage was, as the reader has 
anticipated, the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The retirement of six men from the activi- 
ties of the episcopacy was one of the most 
impressive and pathetic incidents of the ses- 
sion. The additions made in 1896 and in 1900 
to the board of bishops consisted of four men 
who were nearing, if they had not passed, the 
threescore limit. The average age of the 
bishops had come to be about seventy, and 
there was a general feeling that an infusion 
of younger blood was needed. But no one, 
apparently, expected at the opening of the 
session such a radical sweeping aside of noble 
men from the effective ranks as actually hap- 
pened. 

For many phases of executive work these 
men were still capable of doing as well as they 
ever did; but the conference felt that younger 
men ought to bear the burdens of long and 
exhausting journeys, the taxing duties of ad- 
ministering the conferences and other labors 
involved in the care of the churches. Accord- 
ingly they were placed upon the retired list, 
with full pay for six months, after that on half 
pay. Two deaths in the episcopacy—Bishops 
Hurst and Ninde—had left vacancies to fill, and 
the conference determined to elect eight new 
bishops. 


Two very important commissions were or- 
dered, one to consider and decide upon the 
propriety of consolidating the two great pub- 


lishing houses of the church—the Methodist 
Book Concern in New York, and the Western 
Methodist Book Concern in Cincinnati, with 
their six depositories—under one head and 
management. These establishments are now 
under two corporations, but are essentially 
one. The aim will be to simplify and unify 
and consolidate their manufacturing plants. 
The other commission is authorized to rear- 
range and consolidate the benevolent societies 
of the church so that there shall be: (1) a board 
of foreign missions; (2) a board of home mis- 
sions and church extension; and (3) a board of 
education, freedmen’s aid and Sunday schools. 
These commissions wil] find their task full of 
difficulty, and the two projects may not reach 
consummation within the quadrennium. 


A constitutional amendment has been sent 
down to the annual conferences and the lay 
electoral conferences authorizing the General 
Conference to elect (in addition to general 
superintendents) ‘ta bishop or bishops for 
work among particular races or languages, or 
for any of our foreign missions, limiting their 
episcopal jurisdiction to the same, respec- 
tively.’”’ 

This is looked upon as one of the most im- 
portant and momentous pieces of constitutional 
reform ever projected. It will solve, off-hand, 
the problem of a colored bishop for service 
among the 300,000 Afro-Americans belonging 
to the denomination. It will provide for 
episcopal leadership, if need be, among the 
Germans and Scandinavians, in this country 
as well as abroad, and will do away with the 
title ‘“‘missionary bishop,’”’ which although 
honored by Bishops Thoburn and Hartzell as 
well as by Bishop William Taylor, deceased, 
is liable to certain objections and misappre- 
hensions now and then. 

The re-election of Secretaries Leonard and 
Carroll as executive officers of the Missionary 
Society will give pleasure to their interdenomi- 
national co workers, and was well earned by 
years of useful service. Sunday school lead- 


ers in the ranks of the International Sunday 
School Association will be glad to know that 
the new editor of that department of the 
Church, Rev. Dr. John T. MeFarland, is a 
man of large capacity, of wide vision, abreast 
of his time in all matters pertaining to Bibli- 
cal study, and a scholar and writer with un- 
usual gifts. Those who know him do not ques- 
tion that the new methods urged for a long 
while for the betterment of our international 
system will have at his hands candid and in- 
telligent consideration. 


The men who have been on the scent for 
heresy, to whom the term Higher Criticism 
has been a synonym of infidelity, and who 
have been assaulting Methodist theological 
seminaries as sources of dangerous doctrinal 
error, had a fair chance to be heard, but their 
chance brought them no comfort. Two little 
pamphlet magazines have been devoted re- 
cently to the work of maligning these insti- 
tutions—the contents being marked by igno- 
rance of the real issues involved, and by a 
vituperative spirit illustrative of the old term 
odium theologicum. The men thus assailed 
have been among the devout and accom- 
plished scholars of the church, but this clique 
of inquisitors have sought to kill them off by 
using against them the one dreadful phrase 
which is supposed to have in it all manner of 
evil, ‘higher eritics.’”’ 

When the charges came to be examined 
they were not found justifiable; some of the 
men attacked were put into foremost places 
of responsibility and influence, and the ma- 
ligners of their brethren were told in sub- 
stance to go away back, and sit down, and be 
quiet! 

A communication from the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society in regard to the 
overlapping of denominational work in small 
towns was, in view of the lack of time to fully 
consider it, handed over to the commission on 
federation for full investigation, response and 
action. 





The International Missionary 
Union 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the In- 
ternational Missionary Union has just closed 
its sessions of a week—June 1-7—at Clifton 
Springs, New York. The attendance num- 
bered 117 missionaries from eighteen countries 
and nearly as many mission boards. The 
spirit throughout was deeply devotional and 
the interest sustained to the last, when the 
outgoing missionaries, forty-four in number, 
sat upon the platform and in a few words 
gave each his or her farewell message. 

The general theme was: The Age-Long Con- 
flict; or Christianity in Contact with World 
Religions. Experts from many fields told 
from their own experience the effect as they 
had seen it, of a pure Christianity, upon false 
religions, upon paganism, upon Judaism and 
eorrupt forms of Christianity. This was the 
subject too, of the sermon preached by Dr. 
William Ashmore, fifty-four years a mission- 
ary in China. ‘‘ When I first went to China,’ 
he said, ‘‘ I was staggered by what I saw, un- 
til I studied the Bible from Genesis to the Rev- 
elation to find out the plan and purpose of God 
in the nations of the earth.” 

The power of the Word of God alone, with- 
out human aid, to convert the heathen, was a 
topic which brought out thrilling incidents 
from many fields. In Japan a Bible found 
floating in a harbor was the early preparation 


before the missionary began his work there. 
In that land also, a native teacher who had 
found a Bible adopted its ethics in his school; 
and a village of fishermen became converted 
by one of their number getting hold of a 
Bible. These and others were ready to re- 
ceive the missionary when he came. It was 
interesting to meet those who had spent years 
in the translation or the revision of the Scrip- 
tures, and who reported that in many coun- 
tries a uniform edition has been or is being 
made. Among them were Dr. Baggs of In- 
dia, Dr. Herrick of Turkey, Dr. Bingham of 
Hawaii and Dr. Nassau of Africa. Dr. Nas- 
sau said: ‘‘ The translation of the Bible is the 
most solemn work I ever attempted. Con- 
tinually I raised my heart to God with the 
prayer, ‘O God! help me not to make mis- 
takes, give me just the right word.’ ” 

Among those who had seen the triumphs of 
Christianity over paganism, Dr. Hiram Bing- 
ham, who sailed in the first voyage of the first 
Morning Star, and who is a son of the pioneer 
of the same name, and his sister, Mrs. Titus 
Coan, widow of another well-known early 
missionary, brought inspiration by their per- 
sonality and their words. They seemed like 
connecting links between the present and the 
past history of missions in the Island World. 

Among the hindrances to the gospel, par- 
ticularly in Africa, the drink habit was stated 
to be more and more an obstacle. The sub- 
ject of Industrial Missions and the Part of 
the Laity in Evangelizing the World was pre- 


sented by Mr. H. W. Fry—a grandson of Eliza- 
beth Fry—who last winter established the 
Foreign Missionary Industral Association in 
America with the assistance of influential lay- 
men in New York and elsewhere. This as- 
sociation is patterned after the Basle Mission 
which supports its spiritual work by its in- 
dustrial. 

A vital subject of discussion was the making 
of native churches as soon as possible to be 
self-supporting, self-controlling and self-prop- 
agating. Mrs. Stott of the China Inland Mis- 
sion said that at one time she had a group of 
very poor Chinese women who met with her 
weekly to pray for the conversion of their 
husbands, brothers and fathers. But although 
earnest, they never grew until she formed 
them into a Woman’s Spread the Gospel Band, 
and taught them how, out of their deep pov- 
erty, to give to the Lord’s work beyond them- 
selves. 

There were veterans and there were vol- 
unteers at this meeting, there were those 
whose dearest ones fill a martyr’s grave, there 
were those who bear in their bodies the marks 
of their hardships and those whose shattered 
nerves could scarcely endure attendance at 
even one session, yet all, with faces that were 
an inspiration to look upon, rejoiced that they 
were counted worthy to labor or to suffer for 
the Master. As one said, “God is with us 
here in this mountain top of privilege, but we 
can testify that he has been just as near to us 
in the dark places.’’ E. &. B. 
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Institutional Methods That 
Succeed 








A Working and Growing Church 


By Rev. J. G. Fraser, D. D. 


Principles That Make for 
Permanence 











Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, welcomed on 
May Day 124 members, 16 by letter, represent- 
ing eight denominations, all the rest on con- 
fession; 50 of the number men and boys, 
bringing the membership up to 1,070, the 
largest English-speaking Protestant church in 
Cleveland and the largest Congregational 
church, with a single possible exception, be- 
tween New York and Oakland. Memorable 
in itself as the largest accession in the history 
of the church, the event is far more significant 
as the crowning hour in a great history and a 
prophecy of even greater things. For this is 
but the culmination of the steadfast life of 
Pilgrim Church for a dozen years. 

With some unconscious preparation for its 
large mission, in its beginning as a merger of 
denominations, in its freedom-loving opening 
history and in early adaptation to local condi- 
tions, the church began to come to its own 
when it deliberately addressed itself, thirteen 
years ago, with the coming of Dr. Mills to its 
pastorate, to a complete, varied and flexible 
ministry to its great community. Its growth 
had well begun when ten years ago it entered 
its ‘‘epoch-making” building, now free of 
debt, with beginnings of an endowment and 


representing an investment of $160,000. In’ 


the decade it has doubled its membership, not 
by any sudden bound, but by forging ahead 
with remarkable steadiness of growth, far 
outstripping the growth of its community; for 
while the population of its territory has in- 
ereased by 24 per cent. since 1890, its member- 
ship has increased 247 per cent. and its ex- 
penditures over 100 per cent. 

This increased outlay suggests a diversified 
and constantly increasing ministry to the com- 
munity, the tide of whose life flows through 
its wide open doors for thirteen hours of every 
twenty-four. Thirteen persons render full- 
time service to the church and its institute, 
while as many more are used for part time, 
and one-fourth of the members as volunteer 
workers, occupy about 400 positions of respon- 
sibility or service. In the division of work 
the pastor is preacher, administrator, coun- 
selor and editor; the associate pastor has 
charge of Sunday school and institute, preaches 
and is at the head of the boys’ work, which 
in its varied forms reached no less than 200 
during the past year; the pastor’s assistant is 
church visitur, supervisor of child ministry, 
general assistant; the office assistant is stenog- 


rapher, bookkeeper, bureau of information, 
librarian. There is also a nurse, in the first 
five months of service touching 122 patients 
of seven nationalities; a foreign missionary; 
kindergartners; an engineer and a janitor. 

In this multiplied ministry, taking form 
during a decade in fifty classes and clubs, some 
continuing but a year or two, others proving 
permanent, the controlling note has been the 
spiritual; even as the magnificent and churchly 
auditoriam appears as at once the key and 
center of the building. If Pilgrim is a so- 
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called institutional church, it is even more an 
inspirational, a family, and a spiritual church, 
happily described as a spiritualized business 
enterprise. 

For thirteen years, the value of the Christian 
Year, culminating in Holy Week and Easter, 
has been recognized; and the church has 
learned to keep the way clear for this great 
annual uplift and ingathering. This year, 
for six Sunday evenings, The Way of Life was 
set forth in Six Pictures by the Master Artist 
embodied in Christ’s parables: The Goodly 
Pearl, or Christ’s Valuation of Christianity; 
The Good Samaritan, or the Christian Spirit; 
The Great Supper, or The People Whom 
Christ Wants; The Lost Sheep, or The Mis- 
sion of the Master; The Prodigal Son, or The 
Welcome to the Wanderer; The Ten Virgins, 
or The Peril of Delay. The midweek meet- 
ings were on themes chosen from the Church 
Covenant, with opening by four or five ap- 


pointed members. Half-hour Lenten Readings 
for women, under the direction of the 
Women’s Association, were held Fridays in 
private homes; and a Christian Nurture Class 
for children from 12 to 16, toek up in sim- 
plest form such subjects as The Being and 
Nature of God; Being a Christian; The 
Christian and the Church; with many inter- 
esting responses from the children, showing 
how clearly they appropriated the teaching. 

In connection with all these services, which 
culminated in the every night meetings of 
Holy Week, careful quest was made for names 
of those interested, which were classified, and 
followed up; with frequent opportunities for 
meeting the pastors and church committee for 
conversation. These were the only extra 
meetings held, and at the first meeting of 
the committee 78 persons asked admission as 
members. Of the 108 coming on confession, 70 
were from the Sunday school; 22 from the 
Christian Nurture Class; 21 from Mr. Roth- 
rock’s varied forms of work for boys; eight 
from the Young People’s Society; five from 
the Home Department of the Sunday school; 
eight from the choir; four from the Mothers’ 
Club; four from the Womens’ and Girls’ 
Gymnasium Classes—suggestive of the variety 
of the life and work of the church, and the 
unity of its scope and effect. All persons 
joining Pilgrim Church, whether on confes- 
sion or by letter, come not only after personal 
conversation with one of the pastors, but on 
the filling of a printed application blank, which 
largely takes the place of oral examination by 
the committee. The result is, to an unusual 
degree, a picked membership. 

A half-dozen times the church has received 
over fifty members at Easter; already there is 
a considerable list for the July communion. 
The growth of the church does not exhaust, 
but seems to stimulate and increase its sources 
of supply. With its Sunday school of 1,200; 
its ministry to over 1,000 families; its open 
field, flexible methods, generous financial back- 
ing, plurality of workers, systematic organiza- 
tion; with its deepening and developing church 
atmosphere, so that it stands for more every 
year to be a member of Pilgrim Church; with 
the domination of the spiritual note in its life 
and work; it is hardly too much to believe 
that this great church has but begun its work; 
that this great day is to be followed by greater; 
and that the best is yet to come. 





Along the Erie in Western New 
York 


Fewer people travel on the Erie road from Bing- 
hamton to Jamestown than on the New York Cen- 
tral with its famous empire express from Albany [to 
Buffalo. Yet the Erie is to the lower part of the 
state what the Central is to the upper and along its 
line are found some strong churches of the Pilgrim 
order, as at Binghamton, Owego, Elmira and Corn- 
ing. 

Coming westward, the first belonging to the 
Western New York Association is at Wellsville, to 
which Dr. W. T. Sutherland, a man of ripe and 
varied experience and well known among us, came 
last year. The Woman’s Missionary Union of this 
church has given during the year over $400 to 
home and foreign work. A unique feature here is 
a union church history club, composed of members 
of different congregations. Dr. George H. Dryer’s 
History of the Christian Church is used as a basis 
of the study, the author himself being director of 
the club. 

That Rey. D. J. Torrens is well beloved by his 
people at Friendship is seen in the fact that he is 
in his second pastorate of this church. A new par- 


sonage was finished the first of the year and benevo- 
lences have doubled. Rev. Ethan Curtis, for many 
years secretary of the N. Y. H. M. Society, in a self- 
sacrificing way is bringing good cheer and strength 
to the church at Olean under peculiarly discourag- 
ing conditions. Thirteen new members were re- 
ceived at Easter, making eighteen since the opening 
of the year. 

The flourishing and active church at Salamanca, 
a growing industrial community, being a divisional 
point of the Erie road, parts with its young and 
energetic minister, Rev. M. O. Van Keuren, July 1. 
A short rest has been made necessary through over- 
work in connection with the recent rebuilding—at a 
cost of $10,000—of the church, now commodious 
and finely equipped. During Mr. Van Keuren’s 
pastorate of four years, 118 new members, largely 
on confession, have been added, bringing the pres- 
ent membership to 227. 

Randolph within a year has beautifully frescoed 
its walls and recarpeted its floors. The Nestor of 
this church is Hon. A. G. Dow, who, though in his 
ninety-sixth year, is remarkably preserved in 
health. The loss of his generous support would 
be a severe blow. The Jamestown church, our 
oldest in this region, has for eight years and more 
enjoyéd the able and constructive ministry of Dr. 
A. L. Smalley. At Lakewood, one of many summer 


resorts on Lake Chautauqua, the church is growing 
under the lead of Rev. 1. N. Steelman. 

Off the main line is Little Valley on the Salamanca 
and Dunkirk branch, which under Rev. J. A. Kaley 
prop tor del its building. Ellington is happy 
under the ministry of Rev. G. M. Rees and to the 
pastorate of Napoli Rey. A. C. Dodge wag recently 
ordained. N. M. 








A Missouri Dedication 

Three years of strenuous labor on the part of Rev. 
H. M. Evans and the First Church of Bevier culmi- 
nated in the dedication, May 29, of a fine $9,000 
church building. Inthe three days’ services the pas- 
tor was assisted by Drs. A. K. Wray and Albert 
Bushnell of Kansas City and Rev. Thomas Evans, 
pastor of the local Welsh church. 

Bevier is a growing coal town in northern Mis- 
souri, where three years ago Mr. Evans found First 
Church with about twenty members worshiping in 
an inadequate and dilapidated building. Thechurch 
has now about 120 members and seems to be enter- 
ing upon a useful epoch in a building well adapted 
to its needs and which commands the respect of the 
community. J. F. O’B. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Responsibility 
BY LULU WHEDON MITCHELL 


Hast thou had visions on the distant height 

In some rapt, solitary hour unsung, 

Whose memory has kept forever young 

Thy spirit, though the years have left their 
blight : 

On Youth’s fair-budded promise of delight, 

A glimpse of Truth the trailing clouds among, 

Invincible, divine, her banners flung 

To mark the hungry pitfalls of the night? 

See to it that thy brother, stumbling near, 

Blind in the valley-dust, too weak to climb, 

Forgetful of the light that once was his, 

The sweetness of thy thankful psalm shall 
hear. 

Draw him within the afterglow sublime 

Which to that radiant presence witnesses. 





E hope our readers will notice how 

large a part parental companion- 
ship plays in Mr. Bradley’s article which 
follows with its in- 
teresting ideal for 
the education of a boy of twelve. If he 
has asked more outward advantages for 
his son than many parents can supply in 
the way of travel and play experiences, 
this fatherly sympathy and companion- 
ship in life’s road is never beyond reach. 
And it is the key to the whole situation. 
Fortunately the boy’s imagination has 
little material for comparison between 
differences of outward gifts and oppor- 
tunity. He has an imaginative capacity 
for making happiness which is often bet- 
ter employed with a few than with many 
things. But an appreciation of his fa- 
ther’s interest in his life, whatever its 
surroundings, will always play an im- 
portant part in his happy memories. It 
will make discipline comparatively easy ; 
it will keep the father young. As for his 
dignity, he may safely trust his son, if 
the feeling between them is what it ought 
to be, to take care of that. There is much 
more danger of the boy’s “finding his fa- 
ther out ’’—as the saying is—if he views 
him at a distance than if they stand close 
together in common occupations and en- 
joyments. And to find out the right sort 
of a father is one of the best helps ina 
boy’s education. 


Parental Companionship 


HERE is a place in daily thinking for 

imaginative appreciation of the good 
qualities of others, but none for harsh- 
ness of judgment on un- 
established grounds. We 
may, dnd should, imagine, and if neces- 
sary invent, good motives for the actions 
of our friends, but never motives that 
are evil and unkind. Has A. failed to 
pay us the attention to which we think 
we were entitled? We may study out 
good reasons to our heart’s content, but 
we have no right to invent bad ones. 
Has B. long owed us a letter? We may 
search our own experience to discover 
reasons which make letter writing diffi- 
cult or lead to its postponement, but we 
are not at liberty to think that the lazy 
excuses which apply to our own episto- 
lary neglects explain B.’s failure. Per- 
haps the letter has been written and has 
reached a messenger’s pocket, but not 
the post office. Perhaps it was misdi- 


Invented Motives 


rected. Such things have happened, and 
our friend is entitled to the benefit of 
the doubt. In a word, we are to make 
it as difficult as possible to convict oth- 
ers of sins and misdemeanors at the bar 
of our own imagination. Proof must be 
positive before we admit it as sufficient 
ground of action for our feelings to ex- 
press themselves. Others are always to 
have the benefit of the doubt in the acts 
which make up social relations. The 
other way is commoner, we fear. Do we 
not often give ourselves the benefit of 
the imaginary doubt and deny it to our 
friends? But love—true love in all rela- 
tions—thinketh no evil and inventeth 
none. 


¢6 TS the average health of the women 

of the present generation as good 
as was that of their mothers and grand- 
mothers?’’ The question 
was raised at the meeting 
of the American Academy 
of Medicine in a careful paper by Dr. A. 
Lapthorn Smith of Toronto, who main- 
tained that the higher education of women 
was responsible for rendering ‘‘ wifehood 
and motherhood, homemaking and home- 
keeping, distasteful, difficult and even im- 
possible and that it has prevented many 


Health and the 
Higher Education 


thousands of women from becoming happy 
wives and mothers.’’ He found support 
in his opinions, though we doubt whether 
many physicians would follow him in say- 
ing that all mental education involves 
more or less loss of bodily health. At the 
risk of threshing out old straw it may be 
worth while to recall the fact that hered- 
ity has a good deal to do with this matter 
and that the overwork of mothers and 
grandmothers who were not highly edu- 
cated has something to do with the broken 
nerves of their daughters. Furthermore 
the comparison of health must in all fair- 
ness be made between those who enter 
and those who leave the schools and 
colleges. So far as the colleges are con- 
cerned an average and marked improve- 
ment of health has everywhere been re- 
ported of their students during the term 
of residence. The real peril of the matter 
is that of overdoing. A girl cannot study 
and be athletic and keep late social hours 
all at one and the same time without suf- 
fering. It is quite true that ambition 
has been unequally divided between the 
boys and girls and that the girls need 
restraint where the boys need urging. 
But it is misleading to charge the ex- 
cesses of many ambitious girls to the 
account of the higher learning. 





A- Father’s Ideal for 


BY EDWARD 


In looking forward to the time in my 
boy’s life when he will emerge out of 
childhood into youth certain convictions 
and ideals have taken shape with regard 
to what I want him to be and to know; 
and with the clearer apprehension of 
those ideals the desire to see them real- 
ized has strengthened. I want him at 
the age of twelve to be a physically well- 
developed, perfectly healthy, dependable, 
affectionate boy, straightforward in char- 
aeter, with buoyant spirits, interested in 
the right kind of things. 

His health is to be established by hav- 
ing him spend his days as far as possible 
out of doors in all weathers; by provid- 
ing a plain but generous diet at regular 
hours; by requiring daily abundant use 
of cool water for bathing and drinking, 
and by securing long nights of unbroken 
sleep in a room flooded with fresh air. 


EDUCATION BY BOING 


It is my conviction that up to the age 
of twelve a boy can get the education he 
needs better by doing things than by 
studying about them. That is, by various 
forms of interested physical activity, both 
of work and play. The chief thing I want 
my boy to learn is how to work, how to 
apply himself to an appointed task until 
it is done or his time is up. The task 
ought not to be made too hard nor the 
time too long for undeveloped powers of 
application and endurance; but within 
proper limits, even at this age, a boy can 
begin to learn the great lesson that lies 
at the foundation of all high achieve- 
ment. 

It makes little difference by what par- 
ticular means this lesson is learned. For 
instance, it may not be of special import- 


His Boy of Twelve 


E. BRADLEY 


ance that a boy shall know how to saw a 
a stick of cord wood with a buck saw; 
but the boy of twelve who has learned to 
saw a cord of green wood during the work 
periods of a week has acquired considera- 
ble power of application, and incidentally 
engaged in one of the best known forms 
of exercise for developing the arms, chest 
and back, and for developing staying 
power. The boy who in the woods in 
winter can fell a tree of the size of his 
body, and send it where he wants it to 
fall, and who supplies the family table 
with a succession of fresh vegetables in 
summer, is learning to work. 

There is no better way to teach a boy 
habits of carefulness, thoroughness, pa- 
tience, self-control and the love of doing 
useful work than through the handling 
of tools as taught in sloyd. The ability 
to make things that he wants—a bow and 
arrows, or a sled, or a bookcase—also 
helps to create a spirit of self-reliance 
that is of high value. 


THE TEACHING OF PLAY 


If it be true that ‘‘the child’s capacity 
for play is the measure of the man’s 
capacity for work,” large opportunity 
should be given for play and sports in 
the young boy’s life. One of the chief 
educative forces is the playground of the 
public school, where a boy has to find 
his place on his own merits and defend 
it by all necessary means. The one in- 
junction I would give my boy is to stand 
always and everywhere for fair play, 
never to be a coward and never a bully. 

I want him to be able to hold his own 
in baseball and football with other boys 
of his age; to know how to swim and 
skate and steer a double runner; to know 
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how to handle a rowboat and a small sail 


‘ boat; to be able to walk ten miles with- 


out undue fatigue; to know how to drive 
and ride a horse with the confidence that 
comes from early practice; to know the 
woods through spending whole days in 
them in summer and winter; to know 
the names of the common trees and plants 
and birds, and something of their ways; 
to be able to build a fire in the woods er 
on the beach and cook a dinner for him- 
self and his companions that will taste 
better than any they can get at home. 

By the time he is twelve I want him 
to know something about the value of 
money through earning as well as spend- 
ing. I would offer now one way, and 
now another, by which he can earn 
money, while by far the larger part of 
his work should be done without thought 
of pay. For the work for which he is 
paid I would give what would have to be 
paid to any one else for doing the same 
work, thus establishing a standard of 
values that would not have to be changed 
later on. I would have him feel that the 
money he has earned is his own to use 
in his own way; and while trying to 
guide him should not feel too badly if he 
made some foolish investments. I would 
encourage him to save a part of his earn- 
ings, and to use part unselfishly by arous- 
ing his interest in the objects for which 
he gives. 

THE BEST READING 


The chief thing I desire in the way of 


knowledge gained from books is that he. 


shall have learned to love to read, and 
that his taste shall be formed by reading 
the best. By the time he is twelve his 
reading should have included a generous 
selection of the classic fairy stories and 
fables of many lands, hero tales of Greece 
and Rome, the stories from the Norse 
and German mythology that furnish sub- 
jects for some of the world’s best music, 
the lives of the legendary heroes of Eng- 
land, stories from English history, and 
the leading facts of American history, 
especially of its earlier periods, with ac- 
counts of the great battles on land and 
sea. To these I would add some of the 
great poems in which heroic deeds are 
celebrated. Ina word, I want him to be 
familiar with those stories of the early 
time in which imagination is given large 
opportunity to play, where action is por- 
trayed on a broad canvass with much 
color, and where the narratives deal with 
primitive ideas and emotions that corre- 
spond to the thoughts and impulses of 
the boy’s own heart. 

For the same reason, as being wholly 
objective in character, I would give him 
the best animal stories. In connection 
with his reading I would also bring to 
bear observation and experiment in arous- 
ing an interest in natural history and in 
natural science. All the knowledge of 
geography that he needs up to this time 
can be gained through reading with the 
help of maps hung where his eye will 
daily fall upon them. 

I would have a few of the world’s great 
pictures hung upon the walls of his home 
that by long familiarity they may become 
a part of the furnishing of his mind. In 
the same way I would have him familiar 
in his home with the best music. Here is 
one of the opportunities of Sunday after- 
noon or evening, and music would al- 


ways be a beautiful preparation for bed- 
time. . 
A BOY’S RELIGION 


I want my boy to have a child’s under- 
standing of sacred things and reverence 
for them. I want him to know the stories 
of the Old Testament that describe the 
lives and deeds of the great characters of 
Hebrew history, and the most important 
events in the life of our Lord. I want 
him to be able to repeat from memory 
several hundred Bible verses, including 
some of the psalms and also a few of the 
great hymns of the church. I want Sun- 


‘day while laying restraint upon work and 


play, to bring its own happy occupations, 
different from the rest of the week, yet 
having their own interest. The day will 
bring its duties as well as other days, in- 
cluding attendance with the family at 
church and Sunday school. 

Let the boy’s religious experience con- 
sist for the larger part in his daily home 
life, showing his love for his parents by 
the quality of his obedience, and by do- 
ing things for their pleasure and com- 
fort. Let it be impossible for him to 
look back upon a time when he did not 
fold his hands in prayer before going to 
sleep at night. Let the gathering of the 
household for family prayers be as much 
a part of the order of the day as the 
morning or evening meal, and let the 
service be simple, brief, sincere. In a 
word, let the boy grow up in an atmos- 
phere of honor, affection and reverence, 
and we may reasonably trust that filial 
piety in the home will lead in due time 
into filial piety toward the Father in 
heaven. 

To sum up briefly: I want my boy dur- 
ing childhood to be established in good 
health, good habits, good thoughts, by 
outdoor life, with many and varied kinds 
of physical activity ; by reading and com- 
radeship with his parents; by compan- 
ionship with other boys; with enough 
instruction in reading, mathematics and 
music in the public school to bring him 
up to his school grade at the age of 
twelve. But I want his home to be the 
central and the supreme influence, the 
place where he will get his ideas of life, 
his point of view and his ideals. 

After all is said and done, I want my 
boy to be able to look back upon a happy 
childhood. For not only are the results 
of a fortunate childhood stored up in the 
fiber of the boy’s body and soul, but the 
memory of those early happy days will 
be one of his greatest resources of happi- 
ness in after years. 

If the ideals here outlined seem some- 
times to conflict with each other in prac- 
tice, they are none the less strongly held 
on that account. To bring about their 
realization costs time and effort, but not 
more than those who have brought chil- 
dren into the world ought to be willing 
to give. 
be rare, there is all the more need 
that the most be made of the free 
hours and minutes that come into the 
busiest parents’ lives. Let but the pur- 
pose be present, and ways and means 
will somehow be found. It requires self- 
sacrifice, but the rewards are among the 
deep and saered joys of life. 





Everything is interesting if only you make a 
study of it.—W. M. Hunt. 


If days of companionship must — 
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THE HIDDEN THINGS OF GOD 


He revealeth the deep and secret things; 
He knoweth what is in the darkness, and 
the light dwelleth with Him. 





The secrets God keeps must be as good 
as those He tells.— George MacDonald. 





It is notable, too, that Jesus deepened 
the mystery of everything he touched. 
Things never become less mysterious, 
always more, when they have passed 
through the mind and heart of Jesus 
Christ. We think of Jesus as the great 
explainer and we thank God for the 
rough places Christ has made plain. He 
has given an answer to a thousand prob- 
lems. He has come like light into our 
human darkness. But Jesus never ex- 
plained anything by lessening the mys- 
tery that clung to it.—G. H. Morrison. 





But greatness which is infinite makes room 
For all things in its lap to lie; 

We should be crushed by a magnificence 
Short of infinity. 


But what is infinite must be a home, 
A shelter for the meanest life, 

Where it is free to reach its greatest growth 
Far from the touch of strife. 


We share in what is infinite: ’tis ours, 
For we and it alike are thine; 

What I enjoy, great God! by right of Thee 
Is more than doubly mine. 


Great God! our lowliness takes heart to play 
Beneath the shadow of thy state; 
The only comfort of our littleness 
Is that Thou art so great. 
—Frederick W. Faber. 





A great faith must feed upon great 
mysteries.— Austin Phelps. 





Just as our earth becomes at once more 
majestic and more intelligible through 
those infinities that bound its finitude, 
and as it is yet the key to all their se- 
crets, so Jesus is conceived by the evan- 
gelists as a mystery that must be read 
through the eternal God, and yet as a 
reason that makes all his mysteries in- 
telligible, credible, lucid and articulate. 
—Andrew M. Fairbairn. 





Thy wisdom, O my Father, is 
height above our climbing, depth 
beneath our thought, treasure that 
endless search cannot exhaust. Be- 
cause 1 know Thee in my life with 
Christ, I teust Thee in the hidden 
things which I can never know, or 
know not yet. I rejoice that all is 
Thine and trust Thy love to teach 
me in its own good time all that I 
need to understand. Give me wis- 
dom that I ej live according to 
Thy will. Add from Thy bound- 
less store knowledge to gratify the 
craving Thou Thyself hast made. 
Let me be eager to learn, yet free 
from all disquietude of heart. Let 
me not dream that there is rest in 
knowledge or that from any mount 
of vision the whole mystery of thy 
work will be madeclear. And from 
the hidden treasure of Thy grace 
make even my dark days bright. 
Amen. 
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Crossing the Red Sea 


BY HATTIE VOSE HALL 


Mamma says I can tell about it if I’ll 
say that I was just as naughty as the 
other boys—she says naughtier, because 
I’m the oldest and ought to know better 
—but I think ’Gene and Hal, the twins— 
they’re ten—ought to know better just 
as much as I—two years aren’t much. 

There are fivein our family besides 
Papa and Mamma, and we’re all boys, 
and we have lots of fun. Sundays we go 
to church and Sunday school and then 
we have dinner, and after that, if it’s 
pleasant, Papa takes us for a long walk, 
and then we come home and have Bible 
games till supper time and then we go 
to bed early Sundays. But if it’s very 
stormy Mamma lets us play upstairs after 
dinner. And we think as it’s Sunday it’s 
proper to play Bible plays. 

Saturdays when it’s too stormy to play 
out we play historical plays; we’re all 
fond of hist’ry and ’Gene and Hal and I 
make them up. We’ve had Washington 
crossing the Delaware and Napoleon 
crossing the Alps—of course I was Wash- 
ington and Napoleon, I’m the oldest and 
nearest to Washington’s size. We've had 
the Concord fight, too, and Bunker Hill 
and the Charge of the Light Brigade— 
we only had rocking horses though and 
couldn’t make a very good charge. 

Mamma said she’s willing we should 
play those plays if they are noisy as it 
teaches us hist’ry and we have to have 
it just the way it happened. When we 
had the Concord fight. Hal and ’Gene and 
I was the Minutemen, and Stevie, he’s 
eight, and a plucky little fellow—he and 
the Babe was the British—he wouldn’t 
run. 

‘Why you must,’’ I said, ‘“‘’cause it 
was so. See the Babe, he’s running, 
*cause it’s so in hist’ry. Don’t you know 
in ‘Paul Revere,’ ‘Chasing the Redcoats 
down the lane’? and how could the Yan- 
kees chase if no one was running? ”’ 

**T don’t care,’’ said Stevie, ‘‘I ain’t a 
coward, and I don’t believe all the British 
were. You know Grandpa was left stand- 
ing all alone out of his company at Bull 
Run, and I’m not goin’ to run any more’n 
he did.”’ 

‘*T think the Babe has the most right to 
complain,’’ said ’Gene, ‘‘he always has 
the small parts, and has to be the baby 
in the basket when we play Moses.’’ 

“Yes, but I always have to be his sister, 
dressed up in the old red tablecloth, hid- 
ing in the bulrushes, and Rob’s always 
Pharaoh’s daughter, and wears the ball 
dress and the red glass beads,”’ said Stevie. 

Wasn’t he cross? Small boys are just 
ninnies. I wanted to slap him, but 
Mamma says if we big ones lose our 
tempers the game must stop, and we’re 
on our honor about it, so I didn’t, and 
Hal, he’s the gentle one (sometimes Papa 
calls him his ‘‘daughter’’), Hal said, ‘‘I’d 
just as soon be routed; let Stevie be a 
minute man,’’ so we did. 

Hal always thinks of things, just like 
Mamma, and I guess we all love him just 
a little bit better than the other brothers, 

’*Gene is reading this over my shoulder, 
and he says I’m ’way off my subject. 
Well, we have lots of fun with our Bible 
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plays, and we really learn a lot, because 
we study them all up before we have 
them. And sometimes we have to hunt 
a long time for the ones we want. We 
had Daniel in the lion’s den, and I was 
Daniel, and Stevie had a great time 
because he was chief lion, and wore 
Grandma’s cashmere shawl. And when 
we’ve worked on them, and think they’re 
real.good, we ask Papa and Mamma up 
to see them. 

Well, one day we were thinking what 
to have. We’d had Noah, and Moses, 
and Daniel, and David and Jonathan. 
’Gene was Jonathan, he can shoot arrows 
the best of any of us, but he ought to, 
he’s got the best ash bow, that Uncle 
’Gene sent him. He says it takes more’n 
a bow to make an archer, and it’s because 
he practises archery and croquet that he’s 
the best at them, and if I’d only care 
for something besides wrestling and tum_ 
bling p’rhaps I could shoot as well as he 
does. But I am the best wrestler, all the 
boys say so. 

So we were thinking, and Stevie says, 
‘*Why, we’ve never had Pharaoh and the 
Red Sea!’’ 

‘*How could we? ”’ says Hal. 

“‘Justas easy,” ’Genesays. ‘‘Wecould 
fix it up fine in the bathroom. We could 
be the Israelites, and dress up in our 
nightgowns—you know Eastern men wear 
sort of dresses—and make handkerchief 
turbans, and wear sashes, so’s to look as 
Eastern as we can, and Stevie could be 
Pharaoh, and have the biggest toy wheel- 
barrow for a chariot, and the Babe could 
be Pharaoh’s army. And then we three 
biggest fellows could go across the sea— 
that would be the empty bath tub—‘“‘dry- 
shod,’’ and then we’d fill the bath 
tub chock full and drown Pharaoh. It 
wouldn’t hurt you any, Pharaoh, don’t 
be silly!—only get your nightgown and 
the Babe’s wet, and there’s plenty more 
of those.”’ 

‘*7’ll be Pharaoh if I ean wear the glass 
beads,”’ said Stevie. So we had to let him, 
so as not to spoil the play. 

‘*Pity we couldn’t have the sea really 
red’’ I said. ‘‘Seas never look the color 
of plain water—they’re always gray, or 
blue, or green, and red’s such a pretty 
color. There’s a lot of splendid red paint 
in the shed that the painters left.’’ 

Mamma says that was where I was 
wrong, putting that idea into the chil- 
dren’s heads. 

Then Hal says, ‘‘Why yes, we could 
use that. You can get paint off with 
turpentine. Don’t you know Mamma just 
cleaned some off Stevie’s trousers?” I 
think Hal was naughty, too. 

So we sent Stevie and the Babe down to 
the shed for our paint and then we 
dressed. The Babe looked awful cunning 
as Pharaoh’sarmy. Wedressed him in his 
little pink pajamas. ’Genesays the ’Gyp- 
tians didn’t wear pants—but that’s the 
kind of a nightie he wears—and so he did. 

There was two brushes in the paint 
pails, and ’Gene and I painted the tub all 
over inside so that the water’d look really 
red. I think the main trouble was that 
the paint didn’t have time todry. That’s 
why it got over the Israelites’ feet so 
when they walked across dry. shod. 

We didn’t ask Papa and Mamma up. 
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Mamma says that was because we knew 
she wouldn’t approve of it. But Papa 
had gone out and we didn’t know as 
Mamma’d care to see it alone. So after 
we’d gone across, we filled up the tub for 
the Babe and Stevie. 

Stevie was proud as a peacock. He 
had on a long nightgown of Mamma’s. 
He said Pharaoh prob’ly wore a train, as 
he was king, and he had on a blue and 
gold tissue paper cap that Hal owns— 
came out of a snap-bonbon—and the glass 
beads. They’re red glass, and they’re 
awful pretty. And he got into the wheel- 
barrow—it’s quite a big toy one. 

The Red Sea looked fine. The paint 
showed through the water just as bright, 
for we’d painted over where the Israel- 
ites’ feet had taken it off, and we got 
a board and made an inclined plane down 
into the tub. We made it pretty steep, 
to give the wheelbarrow a good start. 
Then we let Pharaoh go. 

It was fine. The plane was so steep 
the wheelbarrow tipped right over into 
the tub, and O, he was an awful sight, 
Stevie was; but we fished him out, and 
he’s a plucky little fellow, so he only 
laughed. But his face was all paint, and 
he looked so queer. And the glass beads’ 
string broke, and they went all over the 
Red Sea. 

Then we put the army on the inclined 
plane—of course they was infantry, and 


‘ didn’t have chariots—and gave it a push. 


But the Babe was frightened and gave 
one of his awful yells, and we pulled him 
right out; but he kept on roaring. And 
so Mamma came. And she said, ‘‘ Rob- 
ert, you may go to your room and stay 
there until tomorrow morning.”’ And so 
I didn’t hear the rest of it. 

We were all punished except the Babe. 
Mamma said he was too little to know 
he was doing wrong. And Mamma talked 
with us three older boys, and we felt 
mean. But ’Gene and I didn’t care quite 
so much when she said she was surprised 
at Hal, for Hal’s the good one. And you 
see he didn’t find the turpentine after 
all. So we didn’t play the Red Sea again. 
The next time it was Joseph and his 
brethren. And Hal was Joseph, and 
wore Papa’s breakfast coat. And Papa 
and Mamma came up to see it. 


The Too-Tall Man 


There was a man so very tall 

That when you spoke you had to bawl 
Through both your hands put like a cup, 
His head was such a long way up. 





But there was something even sadder— 
His wife had to go up a ladder 
Whenever she desired a kiss— 

And he, alas, was proud of this. 


Said he, ‘‘ I am the tallest man 
That ever grew since time began,”’ 
As down on a house top he sat; 
Well, he was tall; but what of that? 


This monstrous man, as we shall see, 
Was punished for his vanity; 

He grew and grew—the people placed 
A telescope to see his waist. 


He grew and grew—you could not see 
Without a telescope his knee— 
He grew till he was overgrown 
And seen by over-sight alone. 
—W. B. Rand, in Lilliput Lyries. 
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A Pastoral Outlook from Omaha 


By Rev. H. C. 


We who dwell on the classic banks of the 
Missouri feel this year that things are coming 
our way. They have not quite reached us 
yet, but just beyond the eastern horizon lie 
Des Moines and Grinnell, the appointed gath- 
ering places for all the tribes of Congregation- 
alism the coming fall; and to the south a little 
way (as we count space out here) all summer 
long the whole world will come and go at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 

It looks as if the star of empire in its west- 
ward course is getting about to the place where 
it belongs. It ought also to be said that a lit- 
tle further east in the heart of our great dio- 
cese of the Interior, the Congregational Sum- 
mer Assembly, which for two seasons past 
has held interesting sessions, will this summer 
settle in its permanent home at Frankfort, 
Mich. All this may look as if the scepter is 
passing away from Boston and New York, 
but modesty forbids us to press the point. 


WHAT WESTERN CHURCHES NEED 


Among the blessings which we hope our 
Western churches will receive from the de- 
nominational gatherings of the year is an in- 
erease of denominational consciousness. Too 
many of our churches have no connection 
with the great nerve centers of Congregation- 
alism. No thrill from those centers ever 
reaches them. No movement of theirs is ever 
felt by the centers. Our great missionary or- 
ganizations, our historic educational institu- 
tions, our body of classic denominational lit- 
erature, our notable leaders—all are to them 
as though they were not. So they lead a 
meager, impoverished life. Their spiritual 
meat and drink are drawn from other and 
inferior sources. Their spiritual output, such 
as itis, often goes to the enrichment of other 
bodies. We are not putting either lives or 
money into the work of our own denomination 
as we ought. We believe that such a gather- 
ing as the one before us at Des Moines will 
give some of our people a vision and an im- 
pulse toward better things. 


AN INJECTION OF PURITANISM DESIRABLE 


TOO 


Then too we hope that it will bring us a 
breath of the historic Puritan spirit. We 
greatly lack this. We are too far away from 
Plymouth Rock in time and location and 
temper to catch much of its inspiration. Our 
instruments are not adjusted to its vibrations. 
We regret this. We count it a defect. Wedo 
not believe that our great West can be saved 
until our lives are marked by more of the 
grave scene of obligation and the high spirit- 
ual passion which abounded in our Puritan 
fathers. Welooktoour brethren of the East to 
help us. Let them come filled not so much 
with the reminiscence of olden days but with 
the power of that tradition in glowing words 
and deeds and we will gladly sit at their feet. 
Then they and we will go out to be the heralds 
of a new revival born of the Spirit of God and 
of the twentieth century, thus meeting both 
His demands and the needs of the age. 


GIVE US AN ANNUAL COUNCIL 


If such shall be the character of the Des 
Moines meeting it will be a thousand pities for 
it to adjourn for three years. Three years is 
a long time in these swift modern days. A 
Triennial Council may have been quite the 
thing for Methuselah and his conferees, but 
not for the needs of the men of our time. Let 
us go to Des Moines with the clear purpose 
that if the joint gathering of societies and 
council prove so good and wholesome as we 
expect, we will with one mind resolve never 
to let another year pass without a similar 
mééting somewhere in the land. 

The time is ripe for it. A few years ago it 
would not have been possible. Now it is pos- 
sible and as many of us believe it is the sug- 
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gestion of Providence in the moving of events. 
Year by year in one great rally, undistracted 
by the cry of heresy, burdened with the mini- 
mum of mechanical routine we will meet to 
renew brotherly sympathy, to rekindle old 
and kindle new fires of devotion to the truths 
and the tasks of the evangel of Jesus Christ. 

Among the incidental advantages of an an- 
nual council on the pattern of this year’s meet- 
ing will be its ability to reach and help in a 
short series of years every of part the country 
where our churches are found. Necessarily a 
council whose delegates go at their own 
charges will be somewhat sectiona! in char- 
acter. It has been so and will be so. But 
if in the course of five years the meeting can 
go around the circle of sections it will not 
only have given each one the advantage of a 
conference concerning the great interests of 
our branch of Christ’s kingdom, but will also 
have brought to each a considerable number 
who have come from a distance led thither by 
interest or duty. 

In this way the life of the churches will be 
in some measure fertilized in all its parts. It 
is not essential that all the missionary'socie. 
ties meet with the council every year. Some- 
times it would be well to do so, perhaps 
usually. But from year to year one and an 
other could draw out for a meeting of its own 
in order to secure more prolonged and exclu- 
sive consideration of its problems, returning 
again to the common meeting the following 
year. 

A HOPE IS IN THE AIR 


Our Nebraska churches are feeling more 
hopeful than for many years past. Many of 
them have the comfortable glow which follows 
a successful debt-paying campaign. In fact 
there are almost none of our churches which 
are now carrying a burden of debt except a 
few which owe considerable sums to the 
Church Building Society. Some of them, per- 
haps all, ought at once to get into debt again 
for needed improvements and then set them- 
selves at work todig out. A church which has 
no debt and no parsonage has a clear call 
either to raise the money or borrow it to put 
an end to the dismal thriftless immigration of 
its pastors from house to house. The same 
thing holds true of a church which is worship- 
ing in ashabby or inadequate building. More 
churches die from physical causes than men 
dream of. A church with a suitable house of 
worship, a good parsonage and a treasurer of 
tact and eternal vigilance is immune to many 
of the ills that churches are heir to. In our 
region churches seldom die of debt, but often 
from lack of courage to get into debt. 

But we have causes for hopefulness other 
than material progress. There are signs of 
spiritual health among us. Many of our pas- 
tors have caught the evangelistic temper, 
which is and is to be the dominant note of 
our time. With this temper comes new faith 
in our polity. Congregationalism is like a 
bicycle—a capital thing when in motion, dan- 
gerous when standing still. Some out of the 
experience of revival effort are coming to see 
this. One pastor just at the end of a happy 
and fruitful revival in his community writes, 
‘* A Congregational church when alive and in 
earnest is almost omnipotent.”’ 

If that conviction shall spread it will not be 
possible to say with invidious emphasis, as 
has often been said in the past, “‘ The Meth- 
odists in this town are very enterprising.” 
Sometimes we criticise their enterprise. We 
admire its quantity, but are in doubt about its 
quality. Perhaps we ought to remind our- 
selves that enterprise which is sadly deficient 
in quantity is by that fact proven to lack also 
in quality. 

SOON TO BE OF AGE 


It may seem a little premature but some of 
us are looking forward and planning already 
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for the semicentennial of Nebraska Congre- 
gationalism which occurs two years from now. 
It was May 6, 1856 that Father Reuben Gay- 
lord organized the First Congregational Church: 
of Omaha. The early history of our denomi- 
nation in this state has many romantic and 
even heroic features, and we propose to make 
some loud remarks to that effect when the 
time comes. We are wondering what prac- 
tical form our jubilee ought to take. Some 
of us hope that among other things it will be 
possible for us to become independent of the 
Home Missionary Society. All these years 
we have been dependent on the East for a 
large part of the support of our home mission 
churches. Unless unforeseen obstacles arise 
perhaps we can stand alone after 1906. But 
we do hope that our Eastern brethren will not. 
grow weary in well doing until they have put 
our educational institutions on adequate foot- 
ing, a task which is quite beyond our power. 





The controversy over the end seat monopo- 
list who rides in street cars has suggested to 
the Boston Herald a delightful bit of reminis- 
cence about the majesty of ‘‘ The End of the 
Pew” occupant in the old time New England 
churches. ‘“‘The seat near next aisle was 
claimed and held by the husband—father. 
There he sat in awful dignity, with one arm 
on the pew door. .. . This seat was as the 
throne of an apocalyptic elder.”’ 
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The Conversation Corner 


is over two years since 

we have printed that big 

T question mark and the 

I new members do not know 

that it is our special sign, 

adopted at the very begin- 

ning of the ‘‘ Conversation 

Corner’’—O, so many years 

ago! The idea of the ? is 

to ask about things we do 

not know. There are many 

such things coming up 

& every day—a dozen times a 

day with me—which we 

are not sure of, as the pronunciation of, or 

spelling of a word, or its meaning; who 

the man is, where the place is, When the 

thing happened, which are mentioned in 

the paper or the book we are reading, or 

by the people to whose conversation we 
are listening. 

There are so many things in the world, 
nobody can possibly know them all; those 
we do not know some of the other people 
will know—and tell us if we ask them. 
In looking over a bunch of letters just 
now I read a Maine girl’s statement that 
she had a present of a metronome. What 
on earth is a ‘‘metronome?’’ <A dear boy 
up in Lowell writes me that he has a 
pyrography outfit. I know what py is, 
and I know about various ographies, but 
exactly what is a ‘“‘pyrography?”’ Then 
he says that he is taking lessons on a 
cello. I know about a cell and a cellar— 
I have been in both!—but I confess that 
I cannot define precisely a ‘‘cello.’’ 
Probably the first boy I meet on the 
street can tell me, or I can turn round my 
revolving bookcase till the dictionary 
comes, and ask that. We need not be 
ashamed of not knowing things—but we 
have no excuse for keeping in ignorance, 
when there are boys and books and people 
all around us who will tell us if we ask. 
Ask the Corner—some of the Cornerers 
will know. 

I read in a magazine article last winter 
that a teacher allowed each of her schol- 
ars to propose six questions, such as they 
would ask if some visitor who really knew 
everything should come into their school. 
These were a few of their questions: 
‘‘How many feet of snow are there in 
the Rocky Mountains? What makes the 
ocean salt? Why cannot the owl see in 
the daytime? Why do men smoke to- 
bacco?”’ All these questions could be 
easily searched out and answered—except 
the last! Iam sure that the wise visitor 
could give no good reasons why people 
should smoke tobacco, and that he could 
give many strong ones for not smoking. 
When some times on the street I see boys 
pufting away on a cigar or cigarette, I 
wonder what reasons they have—do they 
think it is manly? No, it is not manly, 
or gentlemanly, or cleanly, or healthy, or 
pretty; I do not believe that any adjec- 
tives which end in y’s, or are wise in 
themselves, apply to the use of tobacco. 
Corner boys, ask the best books, ask the 
best people, ask your father and mother, 
ask your best selves, if it is necessary, or 
profitable, or helpful, or right for you to 
smoke. When you get their answers, 
use your best common sense and resolve 
that you will never be slaves of a pipe or 
a cigar! 


OMNIUM GATHERUM ANIMALIUM 


Now that I have dipped into the left- 
over letters (I wish the Cornerers could 
see how my there are in many drawers!), 
I think I will give you extracts from 
some of them; what will the writers— 
young and old—say if I never notice them 
at all? It seems to me that nearly all 
have something to do with animals, 
showing how natural, and therefore how 
proper, it is for children to be interested 
in ‘‘our humble associates,’’ as Dr. George 
Leon Walker once called them in a ser- 
mon. First, about those runaway rats of 
the Jan. 28 Corner. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I can vouch for the in- 
telligence of rats. Several years ago I sent 
them by letter to the house of a queer, pe- 
nurious neighbor, who soon informed me that 
they were overrun with rats. Then, moving 
into a new house in another part of the city, 
we were again disturbed by scamperings in 
the walls. I wrote the mice a very kindly 
letter advising them to go about one-eighth of 
a mile tothe street railroad barn, where they 
would find an abundance of grain. They 
went, and immediately the superintendent 
told me that the barn was alive with mice. 
These experiments have been so successful. 
that if again troubled we shall try the same 
remedy. 

Springfield, Mass. 

Your letter was doubtless ‘kindly ”’ 
to the rodents, but would your queer 
neighbor and the railroad superintendent 
think it kindly to them? Suppose these 
or other neighbors should imitate your 
successful experiment and kindly refer 
the rats and mice to your address? 


E. C. D. 


When I was matron of the —— Home, we 
had at one time a great many rats, and a 
Massachusetts woman stopping with us ad- 
vised me to write a very polite note to them 
and request them to leave. I wrote it on 
white paper and laid it without folding where 
they were used to running. In a few days 
they were all gone. There might have been 
some other reason, but I know of none. 

San Francisco, Cal. Ai 3, he, 


Dear Mr. Martin: That story about writing 
a letter to the rats was familiar to me in my 
boyhood days, sixty or seventy years ago. 
There does not appear to be much doubt that 
rats have left after being warned, but was it 
not the white paper that started them, and 
not the writing on the paper? 

Haverhill, Mass. N. 8. 


There is some philosophy in that sug- 
gestion. Let some rat-hunted house try 
writing several kindly letters—on large 
sheets of white paper—politely inviting 
the visitors to come at a certain hour to 
the dining-room and afterwards to the 
parlor, and see what they will do! 


Dear Mr. Martin: Lama little bey. I wish 
to be a Cornerer. I have a little dog whose 
name is Prince. He has a pug nose. His 
body is white and his tail curled up. 

Northampton, Mass. EppDIE W. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I live with my grandma 
and go to school. She has twenty hens, and 
we get nine or ten eggsaday. I feed them at 
night. I found two pairs of doves and they 
made a nest in the barn. 

Hadley, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: My mamma and my 
grandma take the paper. I read the letters to 
you, and I like the pictures. I have three 
dogs and four chickens. I did have a coon 
cat, but he got caught in a rat-trap, and broke 
his leg in two places, and it had to be ampu- 
tated, and even then it did not get well. One 
dog hurt his foot and walks very funny, hold- 
ing it out behind and hopping along. 

Hartford, Ct. Ruts H. 


HATTIE W. 


That little girl did not get her ‘“‘stifi- 
kit’’ because she did not tell me on what 
street she lived. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I am a little boy 8 years 
old. Papa has read the Corner to mea great 
many times. Now I can read it myself. I 
wish to be a Cornerer. Will you take me? 
Will you take my kitty too? I go to Sunday 
school, but Kitty does not. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

[NO, we do not take any kitties in this 
Corner—certainly not those who have 
never been to the Sunday school and 
learned their catechism. And now that 
I have exploited the dogs and cats, the 
hens and chickens, the grandmas and the 
doves, I must call a halt on these child- 
ish things, and give space to something 
for a higher class of minds.—D. F.] 


WALTER J. 


For the Old Folks 


NEW QUESTIONS 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am anxious to find a 
poem, of which I only know this refrain, 


Some call it duty, some call it God. 


John G. Wooley once used it in an address. 
Goldfield, Io. ; =. P. 


Writing to Mr. Wooley in Chicago, I 
was referred to the Literary Digest, and 
there found it (Feb. 15, 1902). It was 
written by Prof. William H. Carruth of 
the University of Kansas, the title, 
‘*Each in His Own Tongue,’ having been 
suggested by a line in Faust. I copy for 
the Iowa lady the entire poem. 


A fire-mist and a planet— 

A crystal and a cell,— 

A jelly-fish and a saurian, 

And caves where the cave-men dwell; 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 

And a face turned from the clod, 
Some call it Evolution, 

And others call it God. 


A haze on the fair horizon, 

The infinite, tender sky, 

The ripe, rich tint of the cornfields 
And the wild geese sailing high,— 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the golden-rod, 
Some of us call it Autumn, 

And others call it God. 


Like tides on a crescent sea-beach, 
When the morn is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in,— 
Come from the mystic ocean, 
Whose rim no foot has trod,— 
Some of us call it Longing, 

And others call it God. 


A picket frozen on duty,— 

A mother starved for her brood,— 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 

And Jesus on the rood; 

And millions who, humble and nameless, 
The straight, hard pathway plod— 

Some call it Consecration, 

And others call it God. 





I have a question for your Old Folks’ Corner. 
I wonder if any of your correspondents can 
help me to find a very thrilling story which I 
once heard given in a public address, but 
which remains in my mind so very dimly that 
almost the only definite thing I can recall isa 
sort of refrain which frequently came into the 
story: 
Forty wrestlers, wrestling, O Christ, for thee, 
Claiming for thee the victory, from thee the crown. 


The story was of these wrestlers going to 
martyrdom, I think, over a frozen lake, al- 
though of that point Iam not sure. I should 
be very grateful if I could be told where I 
could find the whole story. 


Newburyport, Mass. M. F. &. 


Mw. NaH) 
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American Problems and Responsibili- 
ties 

Mr. Colquhoun once more proves him- 
self in these pages a well-informed and 
suggestive student of world politics. 
His interest in the United States in its re- 
lations to the other countries of America 
is largely the interest of a student of 
world movements. He considers care- 
fully the newer American colonization as 
a variant from the earlier continental ex- 
pansion and notes the theoretic contra- 
diction between democracy and colonial 
government and the practical problems 
of home relations which concern the 
American colonial administrator. The 
key to the situation, he remarks, is in the 
purification of the eivil service. 

His pages deal also with international 
tendencies and responsibilities. He goes 
on to study our relations to the West 
India Islands and to Canada and deals 
thoughtfully and at some length with the 
Asiatic problems involved in our posses- 
sion of the Pacific islands. Less detailed 
and comprehensive than Mr. Bryce’s 
great study and yet worthy to be com- 
pared with it we have here a description 
and estimate of America, with special 
reference to the duties and opportunities 
of the United States, from a man of wide 
and mature experience which cannot fail 
to be helpful to all readers who care for 
the serious study of American life and 
responsibility. 





(Greater America, by Archibald R. Colquhoun. pp. 
417. Harper & Bros. $2.50 net.) 


The Fourth Gospel 


Principal Drummond’s inquiry into 
the character and authorship of the fourth 
Gospel has an initial interest apart from 
its scholarly worth. It is the work of a 
sincere seacher after truth who began his 
inquiry with a strong presupposition 
gained not only from the teachers with 
whom he had studied but through the 
opinion of many students of his time that 
the Gospel was not the work of the apostle 
whose name it bears. The conclusion 
which he reaches, after an examination 
of all the documents and opinions, is that 
the fourth Gospel is almost certainly the 
work of the apostle John to whom it has 
always been credited by tradition. 

The first book takes account of the gen- 
eral character of the Gospel. He com- 
pares it with the synoptics, contrasts its 
purposes and raises the question of its 
historic value. The second book discusses 
its authorship under the headings of ex- 
ternal evidence, internal evidence in favor 
of the traditional value, and objections to 
that view. In a brief concluding word 
he says: ‘‘We have now gone through 
the arguments against the reputed au- 
thorship of the Gospel and on the whole 
have found them wanting. . . . Difficul- 
ties are not proofs and we have always to 
consider whether greater difficulty is not 
involved in rejecting a proposition than 
in accepting it. This seems to me to be 
the case in the present instance. The ex- 
ternal evidence is all on one side and for 
my part I cannot easily repel its force. 
A considerable mass of internal evidence 
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is in harmony with the external... . 
Where opinion is so much divided we 
must feel some uncertainty in our conclu- 
sions, but in weighing the arguments for 
and against to the best of my power I 
must give my preference in favor of the 
Johannine authorship.”’ 

It does not follow from this, however, 
that Principal Drummond regards the 
discourses or even the narratives of the 
Gospel as historical in the modern sense. 
It represents, he believes, a fusion of ele- 
ments, partly historical, partly philosoph- 
ical or apologetic, in the author’s mind, 
with a resulting attempt to give an ideal 
life of Jesus on lines which will make it 
most helpful in meeting the difficulties of 
the time for which it was written and 
in supporting the philosophical basis of 
John’s matured thought of the incarna- 
tion. The raising of Lazarus, for exam- 
ple, he thinks is not history, but ‘‘de- 
signed to set forth in a vivid and pictur- 
esque form the truth that Jesus is the 
resurrection and the life.”’ 

In the discussion of this burning ques- 
tion of New Testament scholarship Prin- 
cipal Drummond’s book, by reason of its 
candor, as well as its careful learning and 
the ability with which the questions at 
issue are handled, is a force to be reckoned 
with. It raises, as well as dispels difficul- 
ties, but deserves and will command the 
attention of scholars everywhere. 





(An Inquiry into the Character and Authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel, by James Drummond, LL.D. pp. 528. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Imported. $3.50 net.) 


RELIGION 
4 r 

58. ote tito Co. by, — Abbott, 
Striking addresses on the divine oan bie eS 
ship, suggested by Professor Clifford’s famous 
lament. Dr. Abbott believes that the Chris- 
tian’s portion and hope is in the quest after 
God which shall not be disappointed. The 
sense of the divine presence is strongly felt in 
these pages and their devotional spirit is 
admirable. 

The Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude, 

preached and explained by Martin Luther, 


edited by Prof. John Nicolas Lenker, D. D. pp. 
382. Lutherans in All Lands Co. 


A volume of the new translation of Luther’s 
works to which we have called attention. Dr. 
Lenker is an enthusiast and makes the most 
of Luther’s value as preacher, commentator 
and spiritual leader. 

Seeking the Kingdom, by Ernest Everett Day. 

pp. 210. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 
Those who wish to take some of the great re- 
ligious writers of today in homeopathic doses 
will enjoy this book. Theauthor is thoroughly 
conversant with current thinking, and quotes 
most aptly, but makes little contribution him- 
self. Itis iis in tone. 

** Even Thine A »? by G. J. F. pp. 115. 

Nunc Licet Press, Mehiladelphia. "38 cents net. 
A collection of prayers put together from 
Scripture language, with an introduction and 
a number of quotations from eminent men in 
regard to the blessing of prayer. The book 
is printed in handsome form with red initial 
letters. It is the work of a Swedenborgian 
and the mark of new church thought and 
phraseology is in all its pages. 

The Easter Story, by Hannah Warner. pp. 20. 

Harper & Bro. 50 cents 
A pretty book with illuminated pages in which 
an appreciative rendering of the Easter story 
is put into the mouth of a tulip-mother for the 
instruction of her children. Each page has 
its special illumination, and the whole makes 
an attractive gift book. 

God’s Living Oracles, by Arthur T. 

pp. 257. Baker & Taylor $1.00 ne’ 
This can hardly be called a discussion or a 
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study, for all critical questions in regard to 
prophecy go down the dogmatic stream like 
so many chips. The literal anticipation of all 
the great scientific discoveries is found in 
Scripture, and all difficulties are too easily 


wri and disposed of. 
andbook of Bible Drills, by Prof. 0. C. 
—_—— of Chicago Theolo cal minary. pp. 
32. Brigade Press, were oh Paper. 


Handbook of § ee, Fe Bag 0. C. 
‘ape’ 


Grauer. pp. 32. rea Press. 
What Jesus Is Do J. F. wiles pp. 
192. Alfred Holness, hast on. 2 shillings. 


An English study of the Christian method for 
the recovering of intemperate men, contain- 
ing testimonies from forty rescued and con- 
verted men and women of England, Scotland 
and America. There is a good portrait of Mr. 
Shorey, and the book contains much interest- 


ing material and testimony. 
TRAVEL 
Japan Sogeg, } Scherer, Ph. D. 
pp. 323 ph not $1. 50 net. 


The auther, now president of Newbury Col- 
lege, South Carolina, spent five years as 
teacher of English in a government school in 
Southern Japan. He has given us a series of 
personal recollections and impressions gained 
from unusual experience and vitalized by keen 
powers of observation and a genuine affection 
for the Japanese people. It isa timely book 
by a Christian man, and its estimates of Jap- 
anese capacity, while not resy-colored with 
undue enthusiasm, fall in well with the pres- 
ent tendencies of popular American sympathy. 
His estimate of probabilities in the present 
war has rather a journalistic than historic sig- 
nificance. The book abounds in sketches and 
anecdotes. It is delightfully readable and 
pleasantly illustrated with colored plates and 
photographs. 

rtteT. tome Ja : oy efor Mrs. ew Fraser. 
The interest in these letters | *y tite per- 
sonal. Mrs. Fraser was the wife of the 
English minister at the Mikado’s court. Her- 
self a Roman Catholic, she tells us not a little 
about the work of her church in its Tokyo 
orphanage. But her sympathies are broad 
enough to acknowledge the good and to appre- 
ciate the efforts of other Christians and the 
best in the native religions. It is a woman’s 
book in its proportion of interest in the life of 
the people, in Japanese art, in the personalities 
whom she met and only secondarily concerns 
itself with questions of politics. The pictures 
include unusual glimpses of Japanese land- 
scape and art. The material is arranged in 
partly chronological and partly topical order 
and the absence of an index will make it a 
despair to the student. The author does not 
profess to have entered fully in her three 
years’ residence into the life of so separated 
a people. The charm is rather that of the 
first impression, but is none the less real on 
that account. 


A Norwegian a by One of the Ram- 
a a pp. 232. G. P. . Putnam’s Sons. $1.20 


A pleasant running sketch of a summer trip in 
Norway, describing in easy, conversational 
style the fjords and mountains, icebergs and 
green fields bathed in sunshine and in rain. 
It is always a fresh surprise in reading a tour- 
ist book to see how large a place eating and 
drinking and sleeping claim. This volume 
will tempt more travelers to turn their steps to 
Norway and will inspire them to respect its 
people. 

dick. pp 297. CP tutnam’s Sons. $2.00 net 
An interesting account of the American waste 
lands of the West, principally of the Mojave 
and Colorado deserts. The method of the 
book is journalistic, consisting of chapters 
which describe the features of the region 
graphically and with the assistance of good 
photographs. The beasts and reptiles, the 
Indian tribes and miners, the explorers and 
pioneers all have their part in the story. 


VERSE 


The Fire-Bring Nes 
107. Houghton, ere Mittin & C & 10 net. ~ seh 
The setting of this virile drama is that of the 
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old Greek traditions of Prometheus and Deu- 
kalion. The problems and point of view are 
inevitably those of modern philosophy. It is 
the first number of a trilogy on the Prome- 
thean theme, Mr. Moody’s Masque of Judg- 
ment being the second number. It takes for 
granted a wide acquaintance with both Greek 
and modern thought. The blank verse is not- 
ably strong and musical. 

A Sunset Idyl and Other Poems, by Eben 

Jenks Loomis. pp. 129. Riverside Press. 
The high water mark of these poems is much 
above the average of the verse of the day. 
Such simple numbers as the verses to an 
autumn violet are delightful in thought and 
feeling in a field into which the modern muse 
too often comes skipping with affected graces 
which belong to the hot streets of the cities 
rather than to the cool upland pastures of the 
mountainside. Mr. Loomis has proved his 
title to a hearing by these utterances of his 
leisure hours. The simpler lyrics are best but 
there is evidence everywhere of high poetic 
feeling and an unusual power of musical ex- 
pression. 


Poems of Thomas Campbell, selected and ar- 
fanged OF by Lewis Campbell. pp. 257. Macmillan 


In the good form of the Golden Treasury 
Series, with a biographical and critical intro- 
duction by Lewis Campbell. Campbell’s lyrics 
hold their own and his Gertrude of Wyoming 
is of special interest to Americans. It is well 
to have a complete and well-edited edition in 
this handsome form. 

Some Longer Elizabethan Poems, and Shorter 

Elizabethan Poems, with introduction by A. H. 

Bullen. 2 vols. pp. 441, 358. E. P. Dutton & 

Co. $1.25 net each. 
A reissue is in progress in twelve volumes 
of Professor Arber’s English Garner. These 
two numbers contain shorter and longer Eliz- 
abethan poems. The introduction in each case 
is by A. H. Bullen and deals with the authors 
and history of the poems. The text has been 
rearranged and the poems classified and there 
are a few additions of interest, making the 
volumes of great importance to students of 
English literature and to lovers of verse. 

A Summer in New Hampshire othire, complies by 

ed M. Currier. pp. 184. Rumford Printing 
A collection of poems for all who love the 
Granite State. The residence or the birth- 
place of the authors directly connect them 
with New Hampshire, and two of the poems 
were written especially for its pages. The 
list includes many well-known names and 
much of the poetry is of a high order. It is 
a collection which summer visitors and patri- 
otic citizens of the state will enjoy. 

The Hour Glass and Other Plays, by W. B- 

Yeats. pp.113. Macmillan Co. $1. 35 net. 
Three short plays, being volume two of Mr. 
Yeats’s plays for an Irish theater. The first 
is a morality play, showing the ideals of the 
Celtic revival in which the author has had so 
honorable a part. The second may be de- 
scribed as a political play in which the sorrow- 
ful spirit of Ireland appears as the central 
character. The third is pure comedy, a dram- 
atization of the ancient story of the beggar’s 
stone soup. It makes interesting and unusual 
reading. 

The Iberian, Angie Oreck play, Osborn R. 


Lamb, with music A Claiborne ~ Rey Ames 
& Rollinson, New York. $2.00 net. 


A handsomely made libretto of a short mu- 
sical tragedy ina single act. Thestory is that 
of a Spanish slave in Athens who tells the 
story of the lost Atlantis. 

Echoes from the Home of Halleck, by 8. Ward 
Loper. pp. 168. Richard G. Badger. $1.50. 
Poems of Jocal and personal inspiration cen- 
tering about the history and life of Guilford, 
Ct., introduced by a reproduction of Inman’s 

portrait of Halleck. 


FICTION 


A Case of Sardines, by Charles Poole Cleaves. 
pp. 322. Pilgrim Press. $1.25. 


Readers of The Congregationalist who have 
followed this story now coming to its conclu- 
sion in our pages know its quality. It is a 
genuine story, revealing the inward lives of 
common and uncommon people, their temp- 
tations, struggles, aspirations and victories. 
One can hardly read the book without finding 
his knowledge of his fellowmen enlarged, his 
faith in them strengthened, and his vision of 
God clarified. 
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' gee & PAs Herbert Quick. pp. 337. 
Henry Holt we Co. 
Out of a boom town in the West and the ex- 


periences of a little company of friends who 
engineered it, Mr. Quick has made an inter- 
esting story. The promoters found their task 
growing beyond all expectations and might 
have carried it through to a triumphant re- 
sult had it not been for the complications of 
Cupid and the resulting treachery of a mem- 
ber of the firm. Aladdin is strikingly drawn 
—a fine type of the sanguine, magnetic West- 
tern man. 

The Merry ead Samuel Merwin. pp. 417. 

Macmillan ¢ 00.8 
Hero and into become mixed up in an 
elaborate scheme of smuggling on the Great 
Lakes which for awhile tangles the skein of 
their love-making. The crowded cities are 
effectively contrasted with the wild forests 
of the region. Mr. Merwin has a fluent art 
of story-telling and a good eye for dramatic 
effect and has made an attractive and interest- 
ing story, fresh in scene with a few strqng 
characters. 

Rulers of » by GrEroee Atherton. pp. 

413. Harper & ros. $1.5 
Describes aon an eae multi- millionaire 
dictates terms to Kaiser Wilhelm, divides 
with him the sovereignty of the world and 
marries the daughter of the emperor of Aus- 
tria. When we remember that one American 
corporation is already financially the equal of 
the national government this story seems not 
altogether incredible. Still Mrs. Atherton has 
not worked out her plot with the usual ability 
and is even guilty at times of being dull. 

The Virginian, by Owen Wister. pp. 504. 

Macmillan Co. Paper. 25 cents. 

Calumet ‘‘K,’’ by Merwin aga pp. 345. 

Macmillan Co. Paper. 25 cen 


The Heart of Rome, by F. Searien Copier. 
pp. 396. Macmillan Co. Paper. 25 cents. 


The Conqueror, by Gertrude Atherton. pp. 
545. Macmillan Go. 25 cents. Paper. 


Good print and paper and a neat cover make 
these cheap editions of good stories pleasing 
to the eye as well as tempting to the pocket- 
book. | 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The f English, by tr Bradley. 

pp. 245. Tee it eerotilan Co. $1.00 
Mr. Bradley has interested himself and will 
interest a wide circle of readers by these side 
studies in connection with his work as one of 
the editors of the great Oxford English Dic- 
tionary. His object is to give unlearned read- 
ers a notion of the changes and the method 
of changes which have transformed English 
from a highly organized and grammatically 
complicated language into a present form 
more free from grammatical complications 
and open to accretions from without than any 
other living tongue. His chapters are free 
from technical terms and full of interesting 
material. 

Minute Marvels of Nature, rj John J. Ward. 

pp. 272. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1. 
Not a systematic treatise but a nee of in- 
teresting chapters illustrated by photomicro- 
graphs and containing many interesting 
glimpses into the world which is out of sight 
by reason of its minuteness. The chapters, 
originally published in an English magazine, 
make an interesting showing in this collected 
form. 

Our Bodies and How We Live, by Albert ¥. 

Blaisdell, M. D. pp. 352. Ginn & Co. 665 cents. 
A revised edition of one of the most practical 
and successful elementary text-books of pysi- 
ology and hygiene, fully illustrated. 
Preparing for Other Yoride. by William 
Thomas Moore, LL.D. pp. 477. Christian Pub- 

lishing Co. $2.00. 
Under this pretentious title we have a treatise 
that is unpleasantly dogmatic and semi-schol- 
arly. Itis based on the theory of trichotomy 
and attempts to find a scientific discrimination 
in Paul’s use of the terms, body, soul and 
spirit. The author makes out a much clearer 
case than the present state of Biblical or ex- 
perimental psychology warrants. The book is 
also dominated by a most fanciful eschatology 
which amounts to a new theory of the uni- 
verse. It contends that the planets and stars 
are at present uninhabited, but in a state of 
preparation for the reception of spiritual men. 
The language is often inexcusable, as, “‘ He 
[Jesus] practically slapped in the face all the 
methods usually relied upon by the great lead- 
ers of the world.” 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


June 19, Sunday. The Fruits of Love.—t 

John 3: 13-24. 

The very name-quality of God’s character 
must be brought to the test of practice. We 
prove our regard for the first of Christ’s great 
commandments by obeying the second. Love 
is the proof of life, hate is more than murder 
—it is death. The martyrdom of fire or stake 
would be easier for some of us than this laying 
down of life in daily service. Note the mar- 
ginal reading: Hereby shall we assure our 
heart before Him, whereinsoever our heart con- 
demn us. Self-devotion is the path to self-for- 
giveness and there is comfort in the thought 
that God knows all. 


June 20. The Manifested Love.—1 John 4: 

1-11. 

Begin with the last sentence of chapter 3. 
We are to prove the spirits by their testimony 
in regard to Jesus. The Spirit of God drew to 
himself his own. So it is today. We are 
moved and taught by God’s Spirit that we 
may be instruments of his attraction. 


June 21. God and Our Brother.—i John 4: 

12-21. 

God’s love vouches for men in their appar- 
ent hatefulness. In every one is a possibility 
of Christlikeness. Stand with the crowd upon 
the street and say, ‘“‘God loves them, every 
one.” Think of your own worst enemy as 
one for whom Christ died. Remember what 
difficulties your own sin has made God in his 
love for you. Then turn to Christ’s command 
of love and prayer for enemies. Here is the 
third of John’s great names for God—Life, 
Light, Love. Keep all in the practical sphere 
of daily life, and compare Paul’s climax of 
three human qualities in the supremacy of 
love. 


June 22. Overcoming Faith.—1 John 5: 1-12. 
It is a poor counterfeit of filial love which 
takes no pleasure in obedience. Love in its 
various relations has fitting means of showing 
itself forth—this is the child’s expression. 
Faith is already victory and carries a pledge 
of victories tocome. ‘‘ This lifeis in his Son” 
—you cannot walk a step with John unless 
you reverence Christ as the incarnation of the 
divine, the bringer of life and light and love. 


June 23. Intercession.—1 John 5: 13-24. 

First assurance, then a child’s privilege of 
intercession for the need of others. Note that 
this power with God extends even to sin. We 
need not ask too curiously what the “sin unto 
death ’”’ may be, for the child’s petitions all 
depend upon the Father’s knowledge, love and 
care. We are warned of danger, but we may 
rest in the thought of God’s wish to save. 
John’s final word is a warning against idola- 
try—something of earth put in the place of 
God. There are many idols of this kind to- 
day, more subtle, but not less dangerous than 
the images of the Greek cities. 


June 24. Obedient Love.—2 John 1-12. « 

Love and obedience, motive and act, blend 
together. The name of this family has per- 
ished, but the picture of a Christian house- 
hold remains and the names are written in 
heaven. Note the suggestion of opposition 
and false teaching. Jehn’s test is the con- 
fession that Jesus Christ has come in the 
flesh. 


June 25. A Pastoral Letter.—3 John 1-13. 

Another glimpse of early Christian life with 
its warm atmosphere of brotherly affection. 
Here, too, are troubles of false life and teach- 
ing. Diotrephes, ‘* who loveth to have the pre- 
eminence,” has too many successors in our 
churches. Remember what Jesus said about 
the chief seats. Weare not to think that there 
were no tares in the wheat in these first times; 
we are not to be discouraged because there is 
much of evil in the chureh today. 
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A Case of Sardines 


A STORY OF THE MAINE COAST 


BY CHARLES POOLE CLEAVES 


CHAPTER XXIII. TOM HORTON’S DISCOVERY 


Unless above himself he can erect himself, how 
mean a thing is man!—S. 7. Coleridge. 


Next morning I was shuffling off letters in 
preparation for the anticipated return to the 
city, my thoughts busy with memories of 
the summer. Tighten the heartstrings as I 
might, I was conscious of the expansive power 
of new affections. I had almost avoided Nan 
of late. I dared not trust myself to think of 
her longer. My heart was breaking its bar- 
riers. Was hers? The question rose in rapid 
surges in my brain, ‘‘Is this all? Is this all?” 

There was a knock at the door. ‘‘Come!’’ 

lt was Tom Horton. 


** Ah, Tom, come in. What may I do for 


you?” 
“© nothin’. Thought I’d come in and 
call. I heard you was goin’ off, and’”’— 


“O!” I exclaimed, blaming my stupidity. 
**1’m glad to see you. I thought of you this 
morning. The fact is, I was at the ‘Gospel 
Harbor’ last night. So you’re taking a new 
track, eh, Tom?”’ 

** No, sir.” 

*“* Why, how is that? Didn’t I see you and 
Stephen Somes lining up behind Grant Ham- 
ilton? ”’ 

‘‘Yes, sir. But we’ve been waitin’. Steve 
said he was as good as he would be if he made 
any pretensions and I didn’t dare to make 
any. Some folks think I’m worse than I am, 
I guess, or else Iam not as good as I mean to 
pe. So Steve and I helped each other along 
and didn’t bother with the rest. Steve didn’t 
want to go to church. I like it, and I kept 
him goin’. Steve don’t care much for a good 
time. Now I like to go with the boys, and 
sometimes—when you get started—you don’t 
know what you’re doin’ till it’s too late. 
Steve kept me out of scrapes, mostly. We 
tried to be all right. People don’t know. 
They think I’m a devil and he’s a dunce, I 


guess.” He paused. 
“Go on!” Tom could talk without much 
urging. 


**Well, when Joe Arthur was drownded 
and folks began to talk about what a good 
boy he was it struck us all in a heap. Joe 
was a good fellow; we knew it, you bet. He 
gave his wages to his folks, and never wasted 
a cent, and was good to his sister—you know, 
the lame one—Dot. But we never thought 
anybody else noticed it. Doctor, why couldn’t 
somebody have told Joe so before he died? 
’T would have helped him a lot! ”’ 

It was a startling question and met me with 
considerable force. 

Tom went on. ‘‘I wonder if they’d call us 
good boys if we were drownded,’ Steve asked 
me. ‘I reckon not,’ I said; ‘ Joe was differ- 
ent. They never said anything bad about 
him, anyhow. They call you: lazy and I 
dunno what they say about me—worse’n that, 
I reckon. We'd have to soak in the pond a 
week before they’d change their music.’ Then 
Steve looked up at meas if he had one of his 
solemn thoughts. ‘I wonder what we are!’ 
he said. ‘Folks don’t know; and we don’t 
know.’ I tell you it made me feel mighty 
queer. Steve’s always gettin’ off some big 
thoughts that stir you up.” 

I nodded my interest. 

Tom continued: ‘‘ Well, you know what Mr. 
Shepard said at the sing last night—about 
what a man’s made for? I never thought 
about that. I used to wonder about Steve, 
but I don’t s’pose I ever looked into next 
week, or next year, to see what was in it for 
me. Gracious, I feel as if I’d discovered 
somethin’!’’ His eyes glowed with a new 
light. 

‘An acorn ain’t much like an oak, sure, as 
the minister said. We boys ain’t much like 
him, nor you, nor—Jesus Christ. I guess 
we're pretty small herrin’. 
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**T don’t know but what I did more hurt 
than good keepin’ out nights with the boys. I 
s’pose they knew my folks didn’t like it. I 
wanted ’em to see that I could do it all right. 
Shucks! I see now. Doing nothin’ bad ain’t 
of much account. Now there’s John Hunt. 
He’d like to do somethin’. But he’s stuffy 
and a little bit proud because his folks live in 
a shanty and he lets out that he don’t care to 
be any better than they are. I might have 
been helpin’ him as much as I did Steve, any- 
way. Then there’s lots and lots of the boys 
just nowhere and gettin’ ready for nothin’. A 
fellow don’t know what he can 4o till he tries.’’ 

**You’ve hit it, Tom!” I cried with enthu- 
siasm. 

Tom rattled on: ‘So last night I punched 
Steve and whispered, ‘Steve, we’ve got to be- 
gin.’ He nodded. But there wa’n’t nobody 
near us risin’ up, everybody down front and 
we didn’t dare to pop up above the sitters like 
targets. Then Grant Hamilton got up in the 
next seat and we slid up behind. O, wasn’t I 
scared!” He gasped. ‘“‘Now, doctor, what 
am I goin’ to do next? ’’ 

“Do, my boy?” I cried; ‘*‘ you’ve done it! 
You’ve learned what some people never learn 
—to get out of the rut! Do the next thing— 
whatever it is. You’ll find it. Keep your 
eyes open. Use your common sense. Take 
care what you say. People won’t put faith in 
you right off. I don’t know what you may do 
next. Ask Shepard. You ought to help each 
other.”’ 

“I’m goin’ to. I’ll ask him ’’—he gulped his 
emotion—‘‘and God. But.I thought you might 
tell me some things. Mr. Shepard said last 
night that it sometimes takes a long time to 
make a large man, but a man could be good and 
do good in a sardine factory as much as any- 
where. That’s all right. I’m willin’ to try. 
But I don’t believe J can ever be much of a 
man if I stay here. I wan’t to learn some- 
thin’. It’ll take lots to make me what I want 
to be,’’ he concluded, pathetically. 

‘*Why did you leave school?’’ I asked. 

**O, we wanted money, of course, and the 
rest of the boys went into the shop, so I went. 
Some of us went to school a few winters; but 
we forgot all about it the rest of the year. 
The shop’s so hot it cook’s a fellow’s head. 
So we gave it up, and we haven’t been to school 
any for two years.” 

** Will you go again? ” 

**T can’t till winter. At least,’ he paused— 
‘*the factory runs till December. I should 
lose a heap of work.”’ 

**Do your people need your wages? ” 

** Well, I only earn for myself, mostly—for 
clothes and shoes, and most of what’s left 
goes to them, of course. They’d like for me 
to go to school, if they thought I really wanted 
to go.” 

** Look, Tom,” I said, “‘ there are thousands 
of boys that stand at some time just where you 
stand. They must take their choice between 
earning money and going to school. If they go 
to school the chances are they will earn more 
money by and by. That isn’t a sure thing—it’s 
as uncertain as next year’s run of herring. Be- 
sides, I don’t want you to go to school to learn 
how to get rich. Butif you want to be a man 
of any size and ability, and if you have the 
pluck and steadiness to stick to it, I agree with 
you that you’d better begin outside of the fac- 
tory—because you’re a boy, and a boy’s place 
is in school, or at least where he is being well 
taught. You have life before you. You’re 
very good at rushing a hill or shooting rapids, 
but it isn’t easy for you to take a stiff tramp 
on a long road. It would take ten terms of 
school to make you steady enough even for 
factory work. It is irregular, and that is just 
your nature.” 

I eyed him sternly. He would not flinch, 
but waited. 

“Tf you are plucky and steady, no one 
knows what you may become—how large, or 
good, or successful, or useful. You’ve heard 
Mr. Shepard tell the stories of great lives— 
how ambition comes out of poverty, courage 
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out of fighting, experience out of struggle and 
defeat, ability out of long study and practice. 
There isn’t any other way. The minister 
keeps up his muscle with the punching-bag. 
Understand?” 

** Yes, sir, I do.” 

“ Very well.‘ I get discouraged about men 
very easily. Some people are too lazy to get 
out of the rut, no matter how smart they may 
be; and some are too restless to stick to the 
road. But I agree that Garfield was right 
when he said he never passed a boy without 
feeling like taking off his hat, because he 
knew not what possibilities might be buttoned 
under his coat. Tom, if you really want to 
find out what to do and what you may be, and 
what a man is good for in a world where most 
people are living to make money, then— I take 
off my imaginary hat! Do you mean it?” 

He laughed, but stood erect and spoke with 
a new thoughtfulness and dignity. 

** Yes, sir, I mean just that.” 

**Good! Now go home and tell your folks 
about it. Get out your school-books and come 
in tomorrow evening to tell me where you 
stood when you left school. Make up your 
mind if you really want to leave the shop, for 
a long, hard pull. See if the foreman will ac- 
cept a week’s notice. I’m busy this morning, 
and going next week. I’ll talk more tomorrow 
and we may settle your plans for your future.’ 

He rose, and lifted his chest with a deep 
breath. “I feel as if I’d discovered some- 
thin’! ’’ he exclaimed again. 

I laid my hands on his manly shoulders with 
an impulsive warmth. 

“Tom, my dear boy,” I cried, “for one 
thing, you are discovering yourself !’’ 

(To be continued.) 
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Wilder, Rev. S. P., Delavan, Wis. 
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Woleott, Rev. William E., Lawrence, Mass. 
Woolley, Pres. Mary E., South Hadley, Mass. 
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Chicago and the Interior 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 
Work of the Probation Officer 

Judge Tuthill of the Juvenile Court, Chicago, 

has found it wise to place boys accused of 
petty crimes under the care of competent per- 
sons other than their parents instead of sen- 
tencing them to the Bridewell or to a reform 
school. These officers are responsible for the 
conduct of those assigned to them, and ina 
majority of cases the results are entirely satis- 
factory. To a partial story of that work as 
told by one of these officers the ministers lis- 
tened Monday morning. When one considers 
the narrow quarters which many of the fami- 
dies from which the boys come occupy and the 
temptations of the streets which are so largely 
the boy’s home there is little ground for sur- 
prise that so many goastray. The surprising 
thing is that so many are easily influenced to 
doright. At the same meeting two evangelists 
gave an account of their recent experience, 
Messrs. Lyonand Stough. Both have more calls 
than they can fill. Both think the interest in 
the churches in revival methods is increasing, 
and both say that the results the past year are 
greater than ever before. Their work, how- 
ever, has been for the most part with other 
churches than our own, although not a few of 
our pastors sympathize with them and wel- 
come their assistance. 


What Shall We Think of It 

A few days ago Mr. Julian Renfro, a native 
of Shreveport, La., but living in Chicago, told 
his companions that, as a follower of Ingersoll 
and other skeptics, he did not and could not 
believe in the existence of God, that he had 
been brought up religiously and would will- 
ingly believe on adequate evidence. Challeng- 
ing God, if there be a God, to manifest his 
power unto him or give him some testimony to 
prove his existence, the young man was struck 
deaf and dumb and, so far as reported, has not 
spoken since. He has expressed himself in 
writing and says unequivocally that he has 
had the evidence he desired, and that he now 
believes in God and that if he regains the use 
of -his voice he intends to give himself to the 
service of God in the Christian ministry. 
Physicians do not explain the experience, but 
ministers at the Moody Church declare it a 
miracle. Certainly it is one of the cases which 


should be carefully studied, and perhaps put 
into a category with some related by Professor 
James in his book on Variety of Types of Re- 
ligious Experience. Mr. Renfro has returned 
to Shreveport. 


Prohibition in Chicago 

Mr. Arthur Farwell, who has been indefati- 
gable in securing the enforcement of the law 
against saloons, calls attention to the fact that 
quite a large portion of the city of Chicago is 
prohibition territory, made so under the local 
option law. There are twelve square miles 
of territory in Hyde Park in which no saloon 
can be licensed, and not less than thirty-two 
square miles of territory in the city proper of 
which the same ean be said. Furthermore 
under the state law this prohibition territory 
may ‘be considerably increased if the people 
desire. They are in fact at this very time 
asking the common council to bar saloons 
from three other sections of the city and will 
undoubtedly obtain what they ask. In this 
way the saloons will be concentrated in cer- 
tain portions of the city where they can easily 
be watched and their power to do evil some- 
what diminished. 


Bible School Institute 

The Winnetka church, Rev. B.S. Winchester, 
pastor, held a Bible Institute, June 7, 8, for 
its members and friends. Among those who 
took part besides Mr. Winchester were Prof. 
E. T. Harper, Prof. H. W. Gates, Rev. Henry 
F. Burt, children’s pastor of the Chicago Com- 
mons, and Dr. Ira Landrith. The subjects 
discussed were practical rather than theoret- 
ical, the aim being to excite a new interest in 
the study of the problems of religious educa- 
tion as related to the child, the home and the 
community. The Winnetka church is thor- 
oughly organized for work and is situated in 
a rapidly growing suburb. It has already se- 
cured a site for a new house of worship. On 
June 5 the people joined in services connected 
with the laying of the corner stone of a build- 
ing to be erected by the church in Wilmette, 
Rey. S. C. Haskin, pastor. 


At Beloit College, Wisconsin 

The corner stone of a fifty thousand dollar 
Carnegie Library was laid last week with im- 
pressive ceremonies. The address was by 
Prof. R. C. Chapin, son of the first president, 


and the act of putting the stone in its place 
was performed by Hon. S. T. Merrill of Beloit, 
whose private school of the forties in that then 
small town was the germ out of which the col- 
lege grew. He was present at the laying of 
the corner stone of the first building erected 
for college use and has been present at every 
corner stone laying since. In the interstate 
oratorical contest which embraces eleven Inte- 
rior states, Beloit took the first place again 
as she has done for three successive years. 
The contest was at South Bend and the victor 
was Mr. Walter L. Ferris, son of Rev. H. J. 
Ferris of Columbus, Wis. Dr. Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall has just completed a course of six 
lectures to which the entire college has listened 
with deep interest. They form the Porter mis- 
sionary course of lectures. The topics are ex- 
tremely suggestive. 


Madison Avenue Church 

This church, Rev. J. H. Simons, pastor, dedi- 
cated June 5 a beautiful house of worship, the 
result of seven years of faithful service in a 
field where no religious privileges were en- 
joyed and where the people were fast losing 
interest. Mr. Simons, with a little aid from 
the City Missionary Society, has built up a 
prosperous church of nearly one hundred 
members, a Sunday school of 150, organized a 
fine society of Christian Endeavor and put 
himself and his people in touch with the great 
benevolent movements of the day. They have 
purchased and paid for the land on which the 
edifice stands, and with the aid of the Building 
Society have made provision for paying for the 
building itself. This success illustrates what 
a wise and consecrated minister can accom- 
plish almost anywhere in a city like Chicago. 
The dedication services occupied the entire 
day, Dr. J. C. Armstrong preaching in the 
morning, Dr. W. B. Thorp in the afternoon 
and Dr. Dewhurst in the evening. 


Ordination of Mr. H. W. Gates 

Mr. H. W. Gates, librarian and instructor in 
Chicago Theological Seminary, was ordained 
June 3, in Leavitt Street Church. He is to 
represent the seminary among the churches 
the coming year in addition to his other duties. 
His clear and able paper did not prevent con- 
siderable questioning, but the vote to ordain 
was hearty and unanimous. 


Chicago, June 11. FRANKLIN. 





The Deaconess Movement Mak- 
ing Good Headway 


The Deaconess Home at Pana, IIl., was ded- 
icated on Sunday, June 5. This work was 
originally undertaken several years ago by 
Rev. B. M. Southgate. Through his services 
a trained Methodist deaconess, Miss Catherine 
Dockery, was secured, and began her labors 
there among the miners and their families. 
This work has been connected with our Home 
Missionary Society and more recently with the 
American Congregational Deaconess Associa- 
tion. Last year the association commissioned 
its first two deaconesses—Miss M. Emerett 
Colman and Miss Catherine Dockery. Miss 
Colman has been in charge until June 1 of the 
training school and home at 532 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, and Miss Dockery has con- 
ducted a mission in Pana, a central Illinois 
mining town with a population of between 
7,000 and 8,000. She has now succeeded in 
securing a twelve-room residence for the sick, 
parentless and homeless. 

It seemed a far cry from the fearful times of 
the great strike in Pana, six years ago, to the 
peaceful service of the Sabbath when Miss 
Dockery saw the fruit of her labors. Services 
were conducted at the home and hospital, 


Sunday afternoon, under the leadership of 
Rey. A. M. Brodie, D. D., superintendent of 
Illinois Home Missionary Society and also 
superintendent of the American Congrega- 
tional Deaconess Association. Rooms in the 
home had been furnished by the Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Catholic, Baptist and German Lu- 
theran churches and by the three Women’s 
Clubs of Pana, as well as by the little mission 
of which Miss Dockery has been in charge, 
and one was furnished by herself. Several of 
the city ministers participated in the dedica- 
tory exercises. Dr. Brodie made an address, 
as did Thomas C. MacMillan of Chicago, the 
first president of the Deaconess Association 
and for five years president of the Illinois 
Home Missionary Society. 

In the evening a union meeting was held in 
the opera house, all the churches dispensing 
with their own services to attend and partici- 
pate. Dr. Brodie introduced the mayor of 
Pana, Mr. H. N. Schuyler, as chairman, and 
brief addresses were made by the pastors of 
the several churches and by prominent lay- 
men. In response to Dr. Brodie’s appeal, 
about $290 were subscribed and this will be in- 
creased to $350; so that the home will have 
only $800 debt upon it. This home will be a 
part of the work belonging to the Deaconess 
Association, which also has a home and or- 
phanage at Dover, Bureau County, IIl., as 


well as the training school and home in 
Chicago. M. 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JUNE 10 


This last Friday meeting of the season 
brought together a good company, many of 
whom will now be flitting to the country, 
carrying with them the spirit of service which 
really takes no vacation. Miss M. E. Atkin- 
son presided. 

Mrs. J. K. Browne told with much apprecia- 
tion of the work of three associates in Har- 
poot, Mrs. Knapp, who cares for women’s 
meetings, Mrs. Carey, who takes charge of 
the lace work, and Mrs. Atkinson, who as a 
trained nurse has large opportunity to appeal 
to the spiritual side of grateful patients. 

The Van workers were also reported, the 
two doctors’ wives, Mrs. Raynolds and Mrs. 
Ussher, and the teachers, Miss McLaren and 
Miss Norton. Bitlis, too, claimed attention, 
and a letter was read from Miss Charlotte Ely 
describing a tour to several villages where she 
met many of her pupils and where her wel- 
come was most cordial. 

These meetings will now be suspended until 
October. 
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The Central Pacific State 


Oregon is magnificent in its varied physical fea- 
tures, unrivaled in climate and great in opportuni- 
ties for gain; all of which is attracting thousands 
of people within her borders. Many are of the 
Pilgrim faith, and all our churches are being quick- 
ened by new blood. 


PORTLAND 


All roads lead to Portland; and her seven Con- 
gregational churches, unusually well located and 
strongly manned, offer to Congregationalists attract- 
ive church homes. 

The First is united and loyal under the masterly 
leadership of Dr. E. L. House, who has fulfilled the 
hopes of his most optimistic brethren. He is in 
constant demand for lectures throughout the state, 
and has quickly become a wise, loving friend of the 
smaller churches. Large accessions are received 
at each communion. Rev. H. A. Start, a brilliant 
young medical missionary student, was called from 
the membership to be assistant pastor in January. 
The $19,500 interest-bearing debt has been pledged, 
payable in quarterly installments on or before Jan. 1. 

Pilgrim Chapel was completed early this year 
and dedicated as the permanent home of a branch 
Sunday school of First Church. Rev. H. A. Start 
is in charge as pastor. A Men’s League and a 
King’s Guild are among progressive lines of work 
introduced by Dr. House. 

Hassalo Street Church is in a fine residence sec- 
tion. Its growth has been limited by certain build- 
ing restrictions which have caused those of moderate 
means to seek homes elsewhere. Rev. Charles E. 
Case is leading wisely. A new creed and form of 
admission have just been adopted. The Portland 
Association unanimously pronounced it an excellent 
model for any Congregational church contemplating 
a change. 

Sunnyside has grown rapidly under its first and 
only pastor, Rev. J. J. Staub. A Men’s League, 
recently organized, is helping to solve the evening 
attendance problem. Self-support will be assumed 
in 1905. A lot joining the church has been pur- 
chased, and additional rooms for the Sunday school 
are planned. 

Mississippi Avenue is rallying, after a pastorless 
year, under the energetic leadership of Rev. C. M. 
Smythe, late of Verndale, Minn. Extensive im- 
provements to parsonage, church buildings and 
grounds are in progress. 

Highland is the Benjamin of our Pilgrim family, 
Rev. A. M. Rockwood has just arrived from Massa~ 
chusetts, having been called to the pastorate on 
his excellent record. The church is ideally located 
in a rapidly growing section comprising the great 
middle class of people. With a fine new building, 
a zealous membership and graded Sunday school 
of 250 members, a great opportunity opens to its 
first pastor. 

Ebenezer (German) has outgrown its frame chapel 
and under the new pastor, Rev. J. H. Hopp, will 
erect a larger building at once. 

Sylvan’s members having moved nearer the cen- 
ter of the city, only occasional service is rendered 
by Rev. D. B. Gray, city missionary. Lots on a de- 
sirable corner in Laurelwood Addition have been 
purchased. A tent will be used during the summer 
for Sunday school and gospel meetings. 


FOREST GROVE 


Twenty-six miles from Portland is this Mecca of 
Congregationalists in the Pacific Northwest, the 
seat of Pacific University. The church, organized 
in 1844, is the oldest of our order in the state. A 
great loss was sustained by the burning of the old 
frame building in 1902. The church has more than 
held its own, while worshiping in the university 
assembly hall. Rev. Daniel Stayer has endeared 
himself as pastor, and is leading in plans for a fine 
edifice, with great tact. 


OREGON CITY 


Under Rev. E. 8. Bollinger this has become one of 
our influential churches. All departments of Chris- 
tian work are carried forward with enthusiasm. 
The pastor is an expert in work with youth, and 
large numbers are gathered into the church at each 
communion. A large Men’s League is doing effect- 
ive work. 

Park Place, the outgrowth of a branch Sunday 
school of Oregon City, just organized, will be under 
the pastoral care of Rev. Mr. Peacock of Clackamas. 
Its neat chapel is prominently located. Clackamas 
is steadily gaining, and in connection with Park 


Place is an inviting field. The church is adapted to 
a large work. Ely Chapel, held by the Oregon City 
church, will eventually grow into a strong out-sta- 
tion. Occasional services are now held by Mr. 
Peacock. A good union Sunday school is main- 
tained. 

SALEM 


First has had the scholarly, energetic leadership 
of Dr. W. C. Kantner for ten years. The church 
was organized in 1852. The old edifice will be re- 
moved, and a modern $10,000 building will be com- 
pleted this year. Our Congregational forces will 
then be equipped for an increasingly prominent 
position in the capital city. 

Central is in a growing suburb, and under Rev. 
P. S. Knight has outgrown its chapel. A part of the 
First Church building will be added to the chapel, 
making a fine commodious church. The East Wil- 
lamette Association was lately entertained here. 


CORVALLIS 


First prospers under the able lead of Rev. E. F. 
Green. A students’ class attracts members of the 
State Agricultural College. A parsonage will be 
built this year. 

Plymouth, seven miles out, is supplied by Mr. 
Green. Good results appear from missionary sup- 
port, which, it is hoped, will soon be dispensed with. 


AROUND THE STATE 


Scappoose has summer and occasional winter 
services. With three mission preaching points it 
is supplied by Rev. R. M. Jones of Portland. 

Rainter, Goble, St. Helens, under Rev. G. A. Tag- 
gart, form our most hopeful missionary group. His 
work of a year has been enthusiastic and fruitful. 
A parsonage has been purchased at Rainier by the 
Ladies’ Aid Society. Mr. Taggart also supplies a 
country point. 

Hubbard welcomed Rev. W. C. Gilmore of Valley 
Springs, S. D., early in the year. He has already 
endeared himself to the churches, and won a high 
place in the esteem of his brethren. 

Elliott Prairie, Smyrna, and Bethel, rural points, 
are also under his care. All have good buildings. 
The parish is about sixteen miles long by four wide 
in a rich, prosperous valley. About 900 people, 
in 130 families, look to Congregationalists for re- 
ligious care. 

Albany has been resurrected by Rev. G. W. Nel- 
son in ten months of service. The house of worship 
will be moved fifty feet, and remodeled at a cost of 
$1,600. 

Ashland lost her pastor to Albany and gained 
Rey. E. P. Hughes, formerly of Hillsboro, within a 
week. Exceptionally strong work is being done by 
pastor and people. 

Eugene, pastorless, occupies a large field in a 
university town, and has attracted the State Uni- 
versity students. A new parsonage and excellent 
chureh furnish a good equipment. Here is room 
for a preacher who would be “all things to all 
men.” 

Hood River voted self-support last fall. Rev. J. 
L. Hershner preaches semimonthly at Pine Grove 
in the famous fruit valley, where a church has 
been organized and a building will be erected soon. 

The Dalles was organized in 1859, and occupies 
@ prominent place midway between eastern and 
western Oregon. Rev. D. V. Poling makes good 
use of rare musical gifts in his work. 

Qondon is happy in having secured Rev. W. L. 
Strange from Idaho. The building is too small for 
the audience. Strong support by the missionary 
board for a year or two will make this a vigorous 
church at the county seat. 

Freewater and Ingle Chapel, also pastoriess, are 
supplied twice a month from Walla Walla, Wn. 
This is an inviting mission field of rapid growth. 
Who will come? 

Rev. David Leppert is doing heroic service sin- 
gle-handed in all the eastern part. He cares for 
Huntington, also for Malheur and Ironsides, forty 
miles from the railroad. 

Bridgeport, Hereford, Unity and Burnt River 
plead for the gospel. Two more men are needed 
for this vast neglected field. 


A CALL FOR INFORMATION 


Congregational ministers knowing of Congrega- 
tionalists locating in Oregon will conserve our de- 
nominational strength and funds by promptly noti- 
fying Rev. C. F. Clapp, superintendent of home 
missions, Forest Grove, and Rev. Howard N. Smith, 
superintendent of Sunday school work, Portland. 
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The University 


Pacific is closing a year of unusually good work 
and will open in the fall with its first Freshman 
Class prepared by a four years’ course in the acad- 
emy. Two years ago the trustees, upon recom- 
mendation of President Ferrin and the faculty, 
voted to add another year to the course of study in 
Tualatin Academy, which is connected with the Col- 
lege at Forest Grove, and this year the first class 
graduates in the lengthened course. 

While the tendency in some institutions seems to 
be in the direction of shorter courses and larger lib- 
erty in electives, this college puts stronger emphasis 
on a broad and deep foundation in the classics and 
fundamental principles of education. Special promi- 
nence is also given to Bible study and every student 
in college and academy is compelled to pass exami- 
nations in this chief of the classics. 

The tone of religious interest has been excellent 
during the year, and the meeting of the State Y. M. 
C. A. with this college last fall produced a marked 
impression whose influence has been felt ever since. 
There were a number of conversions and these new 
members of the association have taken hold with 
delightful zeal and enthusiasm. The college will 
send ten young ladies to the Bible Conference at 
Capitola, Cal., in June and it was expected that half 
a dozen young men would represent it at the Pacific 
Coast Conference for Young Men held at Gearhart 
Park, near Seaside, Ore., May 28—June 5. 

The conservatory of music has taken on new life 
under the direction of Professor Chapman. He and 
his wife have proved admirably fitted to build up an 
excellent institution. There will be five instructors 
in the musical department next year, and larger 
attendance than ever before is promised. Expenses 
in the academy and college, covering stenography, 
typewriting and music, have been kept at the lowest 
possible figure, to bring a college education within 
reach of all ambitious young people. Cc. F. C. 





A German-English Church in 
Kansas 


In the northwest corner of Kansas is the little 
village of Traer. Only six dwelling houses are in 
the settlement and but three or four others in sight. 
Yet here, with an attendance of over three hun- 
dred, the beautiful house of worship of German 
Congregationalists was dedicated. Where all the 
people came from would be a mystery to those un- 
familiar with Western ideas of distance. Some 
people drove forty miles. Dr. M. E. Eversz and 
Superintendents Thayer and Ingham assisted in 
the dedication. 

A small nucleus of English-speaking people were 
gathered in the evening and organized into a church 
to co-operate with their German friends in a joint 
pastorate and occupancy of the building. The 
charter membership was left open for a week or 
two and will be reported later. The church cost 
$1,955, of which the C. C. B. 8. provided $600. 
The full amount was raised before the close of the 
evening service. Of special note are the number 
of young people attending and the courage and 
earnestness of the people in this very sparsely pop- 
ulated region, “out in the dry country,” raising 
over $1,350 within six months of the arrival on the 
field of Rev. W. F. Essig and getting their church 
built, furnished and dedicated. Mr. Essig, who 
graduated from Chicago Seminary but six or eight 
years ago, is a natural leader and worker around 
whom the two nationalities quickly rallied. 

J. Ex. 1. 





Berkshire Churches and the 
Order of Worship 


The semiannual meeting of the Berkshire South 
Conference, held at Housatonic, May 31, was of 
unusual interest. The discussion of the question, 
Shall the Berkshire Congregational churches adopt 
a uniform order of public worship? was opened for 
the affirmative by Dr. F. E. Emrich of Boston, fol- 
lowed by Dr. G. W. Andrews of Dalton, who vigor- 
ously advocated the negative. This discussion was 
continued in a spirited manner at the afternoon 
session, and an emphatic negative vote by the con- 
ference showed that Berkshire Congregationalists 
are by no means inclined to adopt a ritualistic form 
of worship. 

The address upon The Religious Life, by Dr. 
Waters of Brooklyn, was impressive and inspiring. 

T. W. C. 
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Calls 


ALLEN, Wo. C., Laingsburg, Mich., to Gaylord. 
Accepts. 

BAUER, PHILIP E., Stanton, Mich., to Belding. 

BILLINGTON, JAS., Stanstead, Can., to Albany, Vt. 

BONNICKSEN, HANS M., Chicago Sem., to Rose- 
mond, Ill. Accepts. 

CALHOUN, CHAS. 8., Dexter, Mich., to Eastlake. 
Accepts. 

CAMPBELL, CLEMENT C., Pilgrim Ch., Madison, 
Wis., to Plymouth Ch., St. Paul, Minn. Accepts. 

CLARIS, C. C., Tilbury, Ont., to Carsonville, Mich. 
Declines. 

ConRY, HENRY W., Maize, Kan., to Freedom, O. 
Accepts, and has begun work. 

COOLEDGE, CHALMER H., 8S. Woodbury, Vt., to 
Lowell. Accepts, and has begun work. 

EARNSHAW, ALBERT E., pastor’s ass’t, High St. 
Ch., Portland, Me., to Belfast, also to Chelmsford, 
Mass. Accepts the latter, to begin July 10. 

FISHER, Epw.C. (lic.), Guilford, Vt., to W. West- 
minster. 

GIBSON, ANDREW, Boscawen, N. H., accepts call 
to Bethlehem. 

GREY, FRED, Alton, Kan., to Stockton. Accepts. 

GROEZINGER, CHRISTIAN, Hill, N. H., to Bristol. 
Accepts, beginning July 1. 

HEYDENBURK, FRANK H., from Presbyterian work 
among mountain whites in North Carolina, to 
Plymouth Ch., Terre Haute, and Bethany Ch, 
West Terre Haute, Ind. Accepts, and will serve 
both churches 

HUTCHINSON, Wo. A., Alto Pass, IIl., to Granville. 
Accepts. 

JOHNSTON, JOHN F., Bethany, Ct., to Plymouth. 

KELLOGG, ROYAL J., Galesburg, Lll., to Mantor- 
ville, Minn. Accepts. 

- MARSHALL, HENRY, Kidder, Mo., to Neosho. <Ac- 
cepts. 

MORGAN, G. CAMPBELL, to East Northfield, Mass. 

RAND, E. L., Revere, Mass., to Oakham. Accepts. 

SIMPsoN, ALEX., Shaw, IIL, to Lee Center. Ac- 
cepts. 

SMILEY, ELMER E., Colebrook, N. H., formerly 
president of University of Wyoming, to Groton, 
N.Y. Accepts, and is at work. 

STARR, HARRIS E., Storrs, Ct., to Second Ch., Ston- 
ington. 

WIGHTMAN, JOHN C., 8S. Williamstown, Mass., ac- 
cepts call to Linlithgo Memorial Ch., Livingston, 
he A 

WIRT, LoyAL L., recently of Brown St. Ch., New- 
castle, New South Wales, Australia, to Wharf St. 
Ch., Brisbane, Queensland. Accepts, and has be- 
gun work. 


Ordinations and Installations 


GATES, HERBERT W., librarian and instructor in 
Chicago Sem., o. Leavitt St. Ch., June 3. Ser- 
mon, Dr. W. E. Barton; charge, Dr. G. 8S. F. Sav- 
age. 

MEARS, CHAS. L., rec. p. Reno, Nev., May 23. 
Recognition address, Rev. H. M. Tenney; greet- 
ings by representatives of church, citizens, En- 
deavorers and three other denominations. Music 
by choirs of sister churches. Closing address by 
Dr. J. D. Kingsbury of the C. H. M. 8. 

Rick, ALBERT R., Chicago Sem., o. and i. Sedg- 
wick St. Ch., Chicago, Ill., June 2. Sermon, Dr. 
W. E. Barton; other parts, Rev. J. C. Armstrong, 
Drs. W. A. Bartlett, Graham Taylor. 

SEABURY, WARREN B., Hartford Sem., o. Center 
Ch., Hartford, Ct, June 9. Address by Prof. 
M. W. Jacobus, D. D.; other parts, Prof. A. R. 
Merriam, D. D., Rev. Messrs. E. H. Rudd, J. B. 
Seabury, J. R. Thurston, A. P. Stokes, Sec. J. L. 
Barton, D. D., Dean F. K. Sanders, D. D. 

SHIVELY, JOHN L., Yale Sem., o. Weston, Ct., 
June 7. Sermon, Dean F. K. Sanders, D. D.; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. F. S. Child, D. D., Jabez 
Backus, D. C. Eggleston, J. S. Ives and Prof. 
Williston Walker, D. D. 

Snow, EVARARD W., i. Washington St. Ch., Bev- 
erly, Mass , June 7. Sermon, Rev. E. F. Sander- 
son; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. F. Brodie, H. C. 
Adams, H. J. White, E. H. Byington; Drs. D. 8. 
Clark, Judson Smith and A. H. Plumb. 


Resignations 

ALLEN, Wo. C., Laingsburg, Mich. 

BIRD, MARTIN B., Hope Ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

BLACKWELL, WM., Madison, Minn. 

BopwWELL, Jos. C., Lyndonville and E. Burke, Vt. 
To take effect Sept. 1, after pastorate of seventeen 
years. 

CAMPBELL, CLEMENT C., Pilgrim Ch., Madison, 
Wis. 

Conry, HENRY W., Maize, Kan. 

CoOOLEDGE, CHALMER H., 8. Woodbury and E. 
Calais, Vt. 


EARNSHAW, ALBERT F., pastor’s assistant, High 
St. Ch., Portland, Me. 

EDWARDS, JONA., Pendleton, Ore. 

GREY, FRED, Alton, Kan. 

GROEZINGER, CHRISTIAN, Hill, N. H. 

HALE, MoRTON W., Sudbury, Vt., to accept call to 
Dover, Mass., Aug. 1. 

HUTCHINSON, WM. A., Alto Pass., Ill. 

LEE, SAM’L H., presidency of French-American 
Coll., Springfield, Mass. 

MARSHALL, HENRY, Kidder, Mo. 

McLrop, TuHos. B., Clinton Ave. Ch., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. To take effect Dec. 1. 

MORGAN, DAVID W., E. Barrington, N. H. 

MuRRAY, OLIVER E., Spring Valley, Ill. 
effect Sept. 1. 

NICHOLS, NATHAN R., Norwich, Vt., after a pastor- 
ate of twenty-four years. 

REMELE, WM. A., Bridgewater, Vt. 
Aug. 1. 

ScroGes, Jos. W., Eureka, Kan. Goes to King- 
fisher Coll., Okl. 

SIMPSON, ALEX., after seven years’ service at 
Shaw, Ill. 

STARR, HaRRis E., Storrs, Ct. 

WILSON, CLINTON W., Ashland, O. 


Summer Supplies 
DALLAS, JOHN T., Yale Coll., at Halifax, Vt. 
FRASER, JOHN G., Cleveland, 0., at Frankfort, 
Mich., seat of Congregational Summer Assembly. 
HENDERSON, JOHN R., Waitsfield, Vt., invited to 
Princeton, Minn., for three months. 
HUIZINGA, ARNOLD C. P., Yale Sem., at Simons- 
ville, Vt. 


Assignments of Andover Students 
SENIORS 

CLAPP, RICHARD H., begins pastorate at Farming- 
ton, Me. 

GRANT, PERLEY C., begins pastorate at Newport, 
N. H. 

LINCOLN, HOWARD A., resumes acting pastorate 
at W. Newfield, Me. 

MCFAYDEN, DONALD, goes abroad under Winkley 
Fellowship. 


Takes 


To take effect 


MIDDLE CLASS 


CUMMINGS, ARTHUR G., supplies First Trinitarian 
Ch., Lowell, Mass. 
DUNCKLEE, MAURICE J., will work at Concord 
(Mass.) Reformatory. 
HoyYLeg, Jos. L., continues acting pastorate at Pel- 
ham, N. H. 
JUNIORS 


DECHMAN, ARTHOR, still serves the church at 
Groveland, Mass. 


Personals 


LITTLE, ARTHUR, has returned from his trip to 
the Rockies and Pacific coast much refreshed, 
and will preach during the summer in his own 
church, the Second of Dorchester, Mass. 

PEEBLES, ARTHUR B., on closing his pastorate at 
Westfield and Troy, Vt., received from the latter 
church a gift of money, and Mrs. Peebles received 
a similar token of appreciation from the women 
of Westfield, where she organized a successful 
Ladies’ Aid Society. 


Vacation Personals 


ALVORD, JAS. C., Woonsocket, R. I., has been 
granted by Globe Ch. two months’ leave of ab- 
sence with continued salary. He sails with Mrs. 
Alvord on the Ryndam, June 28, for a tramping 
trip in France. During four summers spent in 
walking tours they have explored England, Ver- 
mont, the Adirondacks and New Hampshire. 

BEALS, Cu4s. E., Bangor Sem., ’05 will spend the 
summer es a ag at Eagle Lake, Me. 

AYMOND C., land, 

Brooxs, | WILLIAM M., Redlands, Osl.,.will 
spend several weeks in the East, visiting the St. 
Louis Exposition before returning. 

PENMAN, JOHN 8&., Bangor, Me., will spend the 
summer studying in France and England. 


Suggestive Features or Methods 

APPLETON, Wis.—Rev, F. T. Rouse prints in his 
admirable church paper, The Open Door, a list of 
unredeemed pledges, those of each delinquent op- 
posite the number of his envelope. No names, 
of course, appear. 

Faraco, N. D., Rev. John Orchard, secretary of the 
Sunday School Association of Minnesota and 
North Dakota, is organizing in various churches 
the Master Workman Class tu train young men and 
women from 15 to 25 for practical service in church 
and Sunday school, bya series of concrete lessons 


on Sunday school teaching, gospel preaching, the 
conduct of young people’s meetings and personal 
work as soul winners. He also has prepared a 
preview of the International Lessons from July 
to December, 1904. 

OAK PARK, ILL., Second, Dr. Sydney Strong prints 
in Our Messenger, the church weekly, a letter from 
a child, giving a synopsis of one of his sermons to 
boys and girls on Building a Church. 

SOMERSVILLE, Cr., Rev. C. H. Davis. Ata recent 
midweek prayer meeting 60 per cent. of the at- 
tendants were men. 

WINDHAM HILLt, ME., Rev. J. E. Aikins. A barge 
runs on Sundays from North Gorham to this point, 
a mile and a quarter distant. The pastor says it 


works well. 
Material Gain 


DENVER, COL., Third, in the past three months 
has increased Rev. W. H. Hopkins’s salary $180, 
and called Mrs. Frances Allison of St. Paul as 
Sunday school worker to devote full time to Sun- 
day school work. Recently the pastor received 
from the chairman of the board of trustees a new 
Remington typewriter. 

MENASHA, WIS., Rev. E. G. Crowdis. Parsonage 
painted, piazza added, interior redecorated. 

MONTICELLO, Io., has purchased for its new pas- 
tor, Rev. M. A. Breed, a fine new parsonage in a 
sightly location, with all modern improvements, 
including electric lights and telephone. 

SouTH WINDSOR, Cr., Rev. C. A. Jaquith. A me- 
morial window to Mrs. Anne Ellsworth Grant was 
unveiled May 25. A large number of the family 
were present. This window is the fifth placed in 
the church within a year. 

WEST WILLIAMSFIELD, O., Rev. E. L. Morse. 
Auditorium newly carpeted and frescoed. Mis- 
sionary Alliance of Grand River Conference enter- 
tained May 31, June 1. 

York, NEB.—House of worship renovated in prepa- 
ration for return from Orient of new pastor, Rev. 
W. H. Medlar. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


CEDAR Rapips, Io.—From the estate of Caroline 
A. Rice Bethany Church, Rev. Winifred Altvater, 
receives $526 and First, Rev. J. P. Hugget, re- 
ceives $263. 

MILFORD, Io., First, Rev. J. H. Olmstead. Hand- 
some new pulpit set from Y. P. 8. C. E. 


May Receipts of the A. M. A, 





1903 
Donations, $18,314.79 $15,995.10 
Estates, 6,330.71 5,183.30 
Tuition, 6,745.69 6,664.81 
Total, $30,391.19 $27,843.22 
8 mos. endin, 8 mos. endin; 
May 31, 190: May 31,1 
Donations, $119,665.67 $114,488.72 
Estates, 46,915.02 60,411.31 
Tuition, 43,508.05 47,426.91 
Total, $210,088.74 $222,326.94 


A decrease in donations of $5,176.95, and an in- 
crease in estates of $13,496.29, and in tuition of 
$3,918.86, making net increase for the eight months 
to May 31 of $12,238.20. 





An Ohio Church’s Decade ot 
Service 


Trinity Church, Cleveland, Rev. R. A. George, 
pastor, in celebrating its tenth anniversary, found 
that starting with 165 charter members it had re- 
ceived in all in the ten years 625 members. The 
church, without strong financial backing at the be- 
ginning, now has a property valued at $60,000 and 
by the end of next year expects to be out of debt. 
This institutional church has two remarkable fea- 
tures: a ladies’ society of which the pastor’s wife has 
been president ten years which, besides its social 
and missionary work, has raised toward the church 
debt $23,000. Mrs. George is a host in herself and 
ladies’ societies all over the land might well inquire 
as to her methods. 

The other feature is its young people. Miss Marie 
Houck has a class of 75 young men and women. At 
times the attendance has numbered more than 100, 
The assistant pastor, Rev. Howard Vernon, has a 
similar class with a membership of 50. The church 
seems full of young people. Its motto is, “ Not the 
community for the church, but the church for the 
community.” 
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For Moderator—Dr. Gladden 


No previous moderator has had a greater 
opportunity or privilege than he who shall be 
selected at Des Moines. He must be of no 
section’s choice, but a man hailed by all quar- 
ters. He should have an optimistic evangel, 
be abreast of all criticism, with his face turned 
toward the cross, safe and skilled in the social 
application of the gospel, a pioneer in the 
practical and practicable unity of the branches 
of Christ’s Church, old enough to have experi- 
ence that is world-wide, young enough to have 
the vim and see the visions of this century, 
with power to make his leadership forceful 
and peaceful, strong enough to observe or 
ignore the precedent that serves or obstructs 
the needs of the hour. A gift from the East 
to the Middle West, and whose voice rejoices 
the Pacific slope, no moderator could be more 
honored and beloved than Washington Gladden 
of Ohio. 


New York. SyDNEY HERBERT Cox. 





From Central New York 


Reports from most of our churches indicate a 
healthy condition. Danforth of Syracuse, Cortland, 
Ithaca, Summer Hili and Phenix rejoice in new 
leaders, from whose pastorates all hope much. 
Good Will, Syracuse, is still seeking a successor to 
Dr. Buell. Groton has called Rev. W. C. Burns of 
Honeoye, who, however, remains with his church 
by request. 

Orwell, the little town in Oswego County whose 
chair factory is opened every morning at the blow 
ing of the whistle with a prayer meeting (de- 
scribed in a former Congregationalist), has en 
joyed a powerful revival, and everything is at 
fever heat. Two week day meetings are main- 
tained with crowded sessions. Sunday services 
are largely attended and include, besides four reg- 
ular services, an afternoon men’s meeting. Since 
Jan. 1 fifty-four persons have united with the 
church. 

A happy Sunday was recently enjoyed at Oswego 
Falls, Rev. G. R. Foster, pastor, when the church 
was presented with an individual communion serv- 
ice by the pastor’s family and a communion table 
by three other members of the church. 

Men’s Bible classes are much in evidence. Cort- 
dand sustains a class with an average attendance 
of eighty-six, conducted by Rev. H. E. Gurney. 
Rev. John Kincaid at Elbridge is doing similar 
work in another fine class for men. In Syracuse, 
Plymouth has just organized a Baraca Class for 
young men, and the Chevaliers of Good Will, Dan- 
forth and Geddes Churches are maintaining their 
good standing of several years. Rev. A. W. Bailey 
at Geddes and Rev. W. F. Ireland at West Graton 
have each organized a Castle of the Knights of 
King Arthur. In a number of Sunday schools the 
“red and white contest” for bringing into the 
membership those previously uninterested has 
been used with good effect. This is notably true of 
Elbridge, where the enrollment has increased about 
seventy: five per cent. This school, too, has made 
a successful effort to win children to the Sunday 
morning service. Many of these children have 
shown a desire to lead a Christian life. At Homer 
one factor which counts for the spiritual life is the 
pastor’s class for adults, which often has an at- 
tendance of 100, At Oswego the Sunday school is 
on the eve of a revival, many new methods being 
introduced. This church also has an enthusiastic 
fraternity of thirty young men. 

A special feature of interest at Moravia is the 
organizing of a Missionary Union for men and 
women, which meets once a month and is stimulat- 
ing good interest. Phanix has a girls’ Sunshine 
Society, whose special mission is to help girls of 
their own age in New Mexico. Good Will of Syra- 
cuse has @ class of boys who are supporting a boy 
in India. 

Material gains are in evidence. South Avenue, 
Syracuse, is now definitely working for a new 
home. The lot has been secured and a good pro- 
portion of the money raised for the new building, 
which it is hoped will be under cover. before winter. 
Central Association, recently in session, enthusias- 
tically passed @ resolution seconding the applica- 
tion of South Avenue to the C. C. B. 8. for a grant 
and a loan. The church has struggled long in a 
poor building on a wretched site. Savannah has 
a model building erected during the service of Rev. 
B. N. Wyman, its first and only pastor. Danforth 
of Syracuse proposes during the summer to enlarge 
the church, which is fast being outgrown. 

New Haven has just entertained Central Associa- 
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tion. Her pastor, Father Johnson, is our Nestor, 
who, in his fourscore years, remains in the harness. 
The church has just introduced a new system of 
financiering. Ww. F. 1. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Woncusras CONGREGATIONAL CLUB, Washburn Hail, 
June 20, 7.45 P.M. Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. De 
will spe sak on, Modern Religious Movements ‘in th 
Orient 2 and Their ng upon the Future Policy. of 
Christian Missions. 











Marriages 


PRATT ARMOTRORG 0 Worcester, Mass., June 
Arthur Peabody Pratt to Helen reek 
daughter of Robert M. Armstrong, state secretary of 








Commencement Dates 


Amherst, Amherst, Mass., June 29 
Bates, Lewiston. Me., June 
Beloit, Beloit, Wis.” June 22 
Bowdoin, Brunswick, Me., June 23 
piven A Waterville , Me. June 29 
rnell University, Ithaca, N.Y., June 23 
ortan outh, Hanover une 29 
Hasvard Paiversity, iris et * June 29 
Indiana U June 22 
ed —— rest, Lak nfm June 22 
higan, Universit Of, ey Arbor, Mich., June 23 
Middlebury, Middle nry Vt, une 29 
oe Rar eid South adley, Mass., June 22 
oO une 
Olivet, Motive, Tien’, June 23 
Pomona, Claremont, Cal., June 23 
Ripon, ipon, Wis: June 22 
pate ew Brunswick, N.d., June 22 
Smi 1 Oo eee Mass., June 21 
Vermon University of Burlington, Vt., July 6 
Wellesley woltestes June 21 
Wesleyan Universi , Middietown, Ct. June 29 
Willisa, Williamnst wh, Mass., June 22 
Yale, New Haven, Ct., June 29 
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+ The Rational Vehicles of Health and Pleasure 7 


‘Bicycles 


Equipped with 


Two-Speed Gear | 
Coaster Brake 


The return of bicycling finds our American 
roads greatly improved and the bicycle itself per- 
fected in design and construction and equipped 
with new and marvelous devices. 

To learn all about modern bicycles, get cata- 
logues free from our 10,000 dealers, or send 
stamp for any one of them. 


1 Pope Manufacturing Co. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT | WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
ti Hartford, Conn. Chicago, Ill. 


“Columbia” ‘‘Cleveland’’ | “‘Rambler’’ ‘‘Monarch’’ 
3 “Tribune” ‘*Crawford’’ | “Crescent” ‘Imperial’ $ 


You See Them Everywhere 
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Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla)is unquestiona- 
bly the greatest blood and 
liver medicine known. It 
positively and permanently 
cures every humor, from 
Pimples to Scrofula. It is 
the Best 


Blood Medicine 


J. Ss. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 9828 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention en given, Ad eve oo. Chapel 


and other special roo’ 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury. 72 and 73. 


Special Bargain No. 22 


People’s Natural History 


Embracing Living Animals of the World and 

Living Races of Mankind, 
By Many EmMINENT NATURALISTS. 

Five quarto volumes, with about 2,000 beau- 
tiful illustrations, including many in colors. 
Publishers’ price $30.00 and $40.00 per set. 
Our special price $10.00 for the set in cloth, 
$12.00 in half morocco binding. ~ 

Sent on approval if desired. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Special Bargain No. 23 
United States Census for 1900 


Tables compiled from official sources, show- 
ing distribution of population, etc., according 
to the 12th census. Cloth binding, leather back, 
$1.00 edition. Our special price 25 cts. net, 
35 cts. postpaid. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon St., Boston 
































CARVED MAHOGANY 





Six years in the lap of this luxury is worth a whole 


lifetime of ordinary chairing. 


Notice the depression in the center of the arm-rests. 
Now you can’t detect it in a one-inch engraving, but the 
whole frame of this chair is cleverly shaped to the body 
after this manner of old-fashioned comfort. 

Notice the forward projection of the rocker 
beyond the vertical line of the leg. That is to increase 
by lengthening the 
It is all a clever study in 


Again. 


and multiply the comfortable “ roll” 
travel of the rocker arm. 
luxury. 


The wood is Frontera mahogany in the exquisite 





natural finish, which, in the case of this carved seat, brings out so wonderfully 


the beauties of the grain. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
3 48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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Ordination to an Important 
Work 


“ The oldest foreign missionary board in America 
brings greeting to the youngest.” With these words 
Dr. J. L. Barton addressed Warren Bartlett Sea- 
bury at his ordination services in the historic Center 
Church in Hartford, Ct., June 9. The reference to 
the youngest board was to the Yale Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, under whose direction Mr. Sea- 
bury goes, in September, to the city of Chang Sha 
in China, to establish the beginnings of a university 
which it is hoped will be to China what the Doshisha 
is to Japan. 

Mr. Seabury’s paper and examination showed 
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has some interesting things to say about 
ENDOWMENT LIFE INSURANCE. 


Fill in the attached Coupon and send it 
in—it costs you nothing, and it may be 
the means of starting an ample provision 








REV. 


WARREN B. SEABURY 


that he goes well-equipped for his responsible task. 
At the evening services the pastor at Dedham, 
Mass., Rev. E. H. Rudd, who had brought hearty 
words of greeting from the church where Mr. Sea- 
bury is a member, gave the invocation and read the 
Scripture. Prof. A. R. Merriam of Hartford Semi- 
nary Offered prayer. An able address on missions 
was given by Dean Jacobus of Hartford Seminary 
and the ordaining prayer was offered by the father 
ofthe candidate, Rev. J. B. Seabury of Needham 
and Wellesley Hills. Rev. J. R. Thurston, whose 
son gave his life this last year in the same field, 
joined in the service. Secretary Stokes of Yale 
voiced the regard in which Mr. Seabury is held in 
Yale as well as at Hartford. 

When Dean Sanders gave the right hand of 
fellowship he told of the confidence and regard 
which the executive committee of the Yale Foreign 
Missionary Society placed in young Mr. Seabury, 
revealing expectation and trust which would inspire 
any man. 

The tributes of Messrs. Sanders, Stokes and 
Barton, to the necessity, significance and achieve- 
ments of foreign missions, born of observation and 
long study, formed a conclusive and effective argu- 
ment. Dr. E. P. Parker of Hartford presided. 

E. H. R. 

You have done something unique in the 
history of the world. Some nations have col- 
onized for the purpose of extending their re- 
ligious beliefs; others with the intention of 
extending their commerce and industrial in- 
terests; but you have carried these principles 
of liberty and democracy to the peoples of 
countries where you placed your foot and your 
flag.—Dr. Trinidad H. Pardo de Tavera, 
president of Filipino delegation, speaking in 
Washington, D. C. 








The Use of Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk insures strong, 
healthy children, as reputable physicians testify. 
Those who use it for their babies are spared the 
dangerous disorders of infantile digestion; their 
children mature as they should in weight, size and 
health. Beware of unknown brands. 





for your later years. 





LIFE INSURANCE 


J HAS THE f) 
" STRENGTH 0) a} 
GIBRALTAR 











Without committing myself to any action, | shall beglad 
to receive free, particulars and rates of Ends Policies. 





For $. 





Name 











Dept.59 ...e-cveeee 











THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA. 


Home Office, 


JOHN F. DRYDEN. 
President 


Visit The Prudential’s Exhibit, Palace of Education, World’s Fair, St. Louis. 








our Idle Money 
Should Earn 


Established Over 
10 Years. 


5% 


But place it where you are sure it 
will be free from speculation. There 
is no mystery about the ba pees of 
The Industrial Savings & Loan Co. 

Weare pleased to furnish full _ 
formation regarding our meth 
Our Company is endorsed by the 
most conservative authorities upon 
investments. 

We will pay 5% per annum 
on your savings. 
rT; Earnings commence at once and 
g paid for every day in our care, 
eS gp aoe to withdrawal at = time. 
~~ Assets, stage 

Surplus and Profits, ‘60,000 

Write today for particalare. Ask for 
booklet B 








No Speculation. 


Under New York 
Banking Dept. 
Supervision. 








ce ken I AST: mR 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN 


CO., 133-1135 Broadway, N. Y. 
5 YEAR rarnmtoans 6% Net 
Interest and prtoctont remitted in 


New = one ange, free of charge to investors. Loans 

$10 20 per acre on lands worth $60 to $75. Irri- 

gation, never a crop failure. Eastern and esters 

eferences from satisfied investors on application. 

Anderson Bros. Bank Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
(Established 1865.) 


The Georgia Loan and Trust Go, 
of Macon, Georgia, 


Incorporated in 1883. Makes a specialty of handling 
defaulted mortgages, or property acquired by fore- 
closure in any part of Georgia, for foreign loan com- 
panies or nonresidents. Twenty years’ experience 
with Georgia Laws and real estate values. Refer- 
ences © ‘ies and banks. 
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BELLS 


Steel Alley Charch and School Bells. ("Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELL Co., Hillsboro, O. 


BELL FOUNDRY 








Best ‘and Tin Only. bead 
THE BW. YANDUSEN COMPARY, 
Pouxpar, ri 


Are You a Writer? Have You Talent or Ability? 


earn hundreds 


y 
reader or a chierosophist. 
viser, iser and a counsellor to such 
as have latent i. 
I but I do claim 


, ae I ~ why nae and fame and 
Pars the ‘nabalty to vo publish the their 


yorld ig 
ith —s aioe to welcome 


a be a second KIPLING, 
BARRIE y CAINE. CHURCHILL, 
AVIS, or HOWELLS. If you are 
not, I will tell you the truth and save you 
— —— of 7 mater. If you 
our splendid 0) 
henna weailtes fee of One Dollar will, at an 
“J = the — Toad, a 





80 dear to every author’s meatcemeance fe 
the term of one year on my lists. My Res, comes by taking a small 
percentage of the amount I receive for selling or placing your manu- 
script. Address, enclosing One Dollar, 


THE RICHARD A. SAALFIELD BUREAU OF REVISION, . 
1138 Broadway (St. James Bidg.), N. ¥. City, U.S. A. 


O P| U MORPHINE and , tlguor 


bits Cured. Sanatorium 
pare 1875, Thouenas 
have been cured by us. Treat! 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


can be taken at home. 
MENEELY & CO’ 


WEST TROY, WAT! andard py N.Y. 











Estsy. 
182 





CHIMES, PEALS and B ELLS 
Quality ONLY. The OLD MENEELY SQ 





The Pilgrim Press 


still offers Fairbairn’s Philosophy of the 
Christian Religion, price $3.50 net, to- 
gether with a year’s subscription to The 
Congregationalist (new or renewal), both 
for only $4.25, including postage on the 
book. They also offer Dale’s Lectures on 
Preaching, a $1.50 book, for 75 cents net, 
88 cents postpaid. Both books are needed 
by every minister. 
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ARPETS 


JOHN H. PRAY 
CARPETS AND 


WASHINCTOR 


AT MANU 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 
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The First English-speaking Con- 
gregational Church in Mexico 


Thirty-one persons united to form Trinity Congre- 
gational Church of Chihuahua. Of these, eight pre- 
sented letters from the Mexican church of the same 
city, organized in April, 1886, Dr. N. G. Clark and 
C. C. Burr, Esq., assisting; twenty came from Con- 
gregational, Presbyterian, Methodist, Lutheran and 
Christian churches elsewhere and three on con- 
fession of faith. 

An English-speaking colony of nearly a thousand 
souls called for a forward movement of this kind. 
The flourishing Christian Endeavor Society was or- 
ganized four years ago; last year a separate Ameri- 
can Sunday school was started; and now a church 
home is provided for those unfamiliar with the 
Spanish language. The officers include former 


members of the Presbyterian church of Emporia, 
Kan., Plymouth Church, Denver, Col., First Church, 
Hartford, Ct., the Church of England and the Lu- 
theran Church, Germany. 

Dr. Linus Blakesley, thirty years pastor of First 
Church, Topeka, Kan., gave an admirable address 
on our church polity and the need of the new organ- 
ization; and letters of greeting and counsel were 
read from Dr. J. L. Barton of the American Board, 
Rev. John Howland, pastor of the Union Church of 
Guadalajara, Rev. W. Elsworth Lawson, pastor of 
the Union Church of Mexico City, and Dr. A. H. 
Bradford, moderator of the National Council. 


It is confidently expected that this new church 
will help migrating Christians to remember their 
covenant in this foreign land, will lead young 
people into spiritual fellowship and will strengthen 
the work of the American Board in behalf of the 
Mexicans. J.D. E. 

















Shepard Norwell @o 


Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston 








DAVID & JOHN ANDERSON’S 


SCOTCH GINGHAMS 








MADRAS SHIRTINGS 








18c 


Yard 





STYLES 


18c 


Yard 


1904 
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MADRAS SHIRTINGS 


David & John Anderson’s 


70 pieces of the finest Madras and 
Cheviot Weave Shirtings, such as 
are sold in the men’s furnishing 
stores at 50c to 75c per yard, and 
in themselves unexcelled for waist- 
ings and other purposes, all to be 
marked at the same price of the 
ginghams, per yard, 


18c 


Several other small lots of fine 
Muslins and beautiful goods re- 
cently sold at 37ic and 50c. All 
will be on the large counter near 
the bureau of information at the 
low price of, per yard, 





In previous seasons we have presented some extraordinary 
sales of Wash Fabrics, but at none of these annual sales 
have we offered such a collection of Fashionable New 
Goods at such a marked reduction from the ruling prices; 
40c. per yard has been the price for these beautiful Ging- 
hams, exquisite in texture and unsurpassed in designs. 
week there will be sold thousands of yards, in 160 dis- 


At 18c Yard 














This 


18c 


This great sale of Wash Goods at 
18c per yard will be made more 
interesting by the reason of offering 
96 pieces of fine Woven Cheviots, 
mercerized in the yarn, white 
ground with black stripes, also 
all white fashionable and choice 
for waistings and uses where wash 
fabrics are desirable. Manufactured 
to retail at 50c, our price Monday, 


per yard, 
18c 


Our descriptions do not adequately set forth 
how handsome and desirable this collection of 
fine wash fabrics really is. The values speak for 
themselves. There is something for the men’s 
shirts and pajamas as. well as for every woman 
and child in the New England states. Come 
and see them, do not write for samples. 
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Religious Notices 
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AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 

St., New York. Incorporated a April, 1 1833. Object sets 10 
improve the moral and social ition of seamen. jue. 
tains jains and yy $ temperance 
seaports at home 

es libraries fo esse! 
Eye Boat the’ Sailor's Magazine, Seaman's oli veawelty ~" 
mtributions to bay its bts y are solicited, and 

remittances of sam: to be made direct 
the main office oft the s society at Ne at New York. ” 


Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. ©. Strrt, Secretary. W. HALL Ropsgs, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants . 


this heading, not exceeding five lines ( 
subsaribers Afty cent one 











Notices under this 
yy Bh 
Additional Sigs lis cell eek bo 


cents each insertion. 





Rooms for — Fair Visitors. 3645 Laclede 
Ave., St. Louis. 


Wanted slime as m: 
panion. Address Y, 24, care 


Men and Boys Wanted. Positions sup- 
ued i in| usiness houses. Breck’s Bureau, 51 No. Market 
t., Boston. See Mr. McGerigle. 


for a lon, er or or hate Lag at moderate rates. Address 
Dewing morial, Revere, 


A Teacher, college educated and experienced, de- 
sires a position as care-taker for an invalid or children 
during the months of July and August. Address, 507 
Chestnut St., Springfield, Mass. 


Housework. Wanted, a neat, capable housework 
rl for a a Yamily of two. ust be good cook and laun- 
ress. No others need appy. G 


ging housekeeper + x com- 
5 ional 


wages. References 


required. Lock Box 25, ‘ord, Vt. 
Wanted. Families in the —— Pry y- forty miles 
of Boston, = take children to boarv $2.00 per week 


each. Ap pply y to Boston Children’s Fridad Society, 48 
Rutland Street, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. The Boston Female Asylum desires to 
find country homes within twenty-five miles of Boston 
in which to board girls under fourteen i med of age. 
Apply at 1008 Washington Street, Boston, 


Gentlemen desiring to spend the night in Boston, 
can find the best of accommodations in steam-heated, 
electric-lighted rooms in fire- rn hotel built for gentle- 
men ey: by f —~ grand T. S. B., care The Congregation- 

‘on, Mass. 


Falmouth, on Vineyard Seund. Attractive cot- 
tage, near fine bathing- beach (with stable and at me 
garden, if desired). Temperature of water 70°. Rent 

season oras oo or address 343 Cabot ‘Street, 
Newtonville, Mass 


Private Home for elderly oie. Large coun- 
try mansion, furnace heat, open fireplaces, bath and all 
modern conveniences. verythi strictly first-class. 
Boston and Worcester references. Address A. W. Fuller, 
Box 85, No. Brookfield, 


An Invalid can find amr a care and home 
comforts in Newton. Large- ounay house, on high 
ground. First-class in every — ar. Best of ref- 
erences furnished. Address D. M., 14, care of The Con- 
gregationalist, Boston, Mass. 

Te Kent. Furnished cottage, seven rooms, on shore 
Bear Island, Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H. Wide verandas, 
fine well, large pines, near steamboat wharf, twice-daily 
mail ; mountain views, sailing, bathing, Ashing. Inquire 
of Rev. A. 8. Hawkes, Edgewood, R. 1 


To Bent. Farmhouse in Hillsboro, N. H., beauti- 
fully situated on high land, with extended view, an 
furnished except silver and linen, will be rented for the 
season. Tenants can have use of stable and garden. 
Address Mrs. E. C. Gibson, Hillsboro Bridge, N. 


Housekeeper. Position wanted by practical house- 
keeper — several years’ actual experience. Used to 
managem of servants. Would superintend care of 
children. otxeellent needlewoman. Careful, econom- 
nce Address M. 25, care of The Congrega- 
tionalist. 


Cottage, nearly new, seven rooms completely fur- 
nished, eautiful pine grove, within two haneres feet 
of salt water bething, jantic, Ct. Rent,$30a month, 
$75 for the season. For ae ata bargain if sold. this 
month. Address See . Elwell, 6 Beacon Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
Six-room cottage (furnished) at Princes 
7 aon Fi ine beating, fish- 


Yarmouth, Me. 
Point (Oeaee Bay), | ion with Portland 


bathing 
twice da dail Ruonit water ‘in cottage ; beautiful lace. 
Price $60 for season. Address Frank W. Bucknam, 
Skowhegan, Me. 


Wanted, to find a pase for a young girl of fifteen 
more thap thirty miles from Boston where _~ servant is 
kept, to assist mistress with her work and be regarded 
as one of the family. Small compensation desired. 
Write, with references, to Miss Mixter, 241 Mariboro 
‘Street, Boston, 


tne Won Gasuntane in W Sty Yellowstone Park and 


A few gentlemen 
and ladies desired to ine plete a a party for a  Saemeeng 
trip ae hn four bao n J and Ai Route 

via the Gorge and galt’ Lake ity ‘inexpensive. 


Address Tale. Robert C. Bryant, Rockford 











HAVE YOU READ IT? 


Little Parishes of Eight 


It’s one of a series of Talks to Teachers, published in 
The Pilgrim Teacher, now issued in leaflet form. 


3 cents per copy. 25 cents per dozen. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 
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In and Around Boston 


A Great Chapter in Our Church History 


One of the oldest New England Congrega- 
tional churches was the First Church, Rox- 
bury, now Unitarian, whose present edifice 
has stood fora century in Eliot Square. There 
have been many stirring scenes in which the 
church has had prominent part. The one 
hundreth anniversary of this building was 
observed last week with exercises of remark- 
able interest, when a number of tablets were 
unveiled commemorating distinguished men 
connected with the church. The most notable 
of these was to John Eliot, the apostle to the 
Indians, with this inscription which summa- 
rizes his biography: 

Born at Widjord, 1604. ‘ His first years sea- 
soned with the fear of God, the word and prayer.” 
Educated at Jesus College, Cambridge; came to 
the new world 1631; pre-engaged to the church 
in Roxbury; ordained as pastor with Weld 1632, 
whom he succeeded. as pastor 1641; 1645 founded 
the Roxbury Latin School, 1689 the Eliot School 
in Jamaica Plain; one of the authors of the Bay 
Psalm-Book; 1646 began his marvelous work 
among the native tribes of New England ; 1680 
founded at Natick the first Indian church in the 
Massachusetts colony ; 1663 completed the trans- 
lation of the Bible. In zeal equal to St. Paul, in 
charity equal to St. Francis. He traversed the 
Zand for forty years, “in perils of the wilderness, 
in perils of the heathen, in hunger and thirst,” 
with gentleness and fearlessness, to bear the qgos- 
pel to the children of the woods, who were to him 
the children of God. Died May 21, 1690. First 
among Puritan saints. 


Ministerial Perplexities 

These were treated by Dr. W. H. Allbright 
with much humor and some pathos at the 
meeting last Monday, in a paper which was 
heartily appreciated by the large number of 
ministers present. Its trend was practical 
rather than theological, referring to difficulties 
growing out of the mixed population in cities, 
the increasing brevity of the working church 
year due to long vacations, the growing pro- 
pensity for travel, the threatened disruption 
of the American home, loss of revenue to the 
Church, inadequate compensation for pastors, 
etc. Rev. Daniel Evans followed with a sym- 
pathetic word for ministers’ wives. Dr. E. M. 
Bliss contributed a story which pointed to 





HAS TRIED BOTH 


Travel for Health vs. Dietiag. 


A man who was sent to Europe for his 
health and finally found cure in a little change 
in his diet says: 

**T was troubled with dyspepsia for five 
years and two doctors here in Kenosha that 
treated me for over a year both told me there 
was no help for me. Then I had an expert 
from Chicago but still received no relief; then 
followed another expert from Chicago who 
came to our house two times a month for four 
months. He gave me up like all the others 
and told me to take a trip across the ocean 
which I did in the year 1899 and came home 
about as bad as when I started. The doctors 
told me my stomach lining was full of sores. 
Then I began to study my own case and 
learned of the diet recommended by the 
Postum Cereal Co., so I gave up coffee, pork 
and all greasy foods and began using Postum 
Food Coffee. Gradually I got better and bet- 
ter until I am well now as I ever was in my 
younger days, have no trouble and eat any- 
thing fit to eat. 

“Sometimes away from home I am per- 
suaded to drink coffee but I only take a sip 
of it for it tastes bitter and disagreeable to 
me but the longer I use Postum the better I 
like it and the better I feel. I could say a 
great deal more of my experience with Postum 
but think this will give every one a good idea 
of what leaving off coffee and using Postum 
ean do.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for the famous little 
book, ‘“‘ The Road to Wellville.’’ 
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simple living and Dr. Plumb closed the dis- 
cussion with a suggestion of the heavenly 
vision which reconciles the Christian to 
earth’s transitory vexations. 


The Fate of Park Street Church 


An injunction was served on Park Street 
Congregational Church and society and on 
seven members of the prudential committee 
last Monday to restrain them from tearing 
down the meeting house and from erecting a 
new building on the land to be leased to the 
Boston Herald News Company for twenty 
years at an annual rental of $52,000. The 
plaintiffs are members of the church. Their 
plea was that the property was held in trust 
for purposes of public worship, the meeting 
house to be kept open for that object. They 
also alleged that the majority of the prudential 
committee had gained a controlling number of 
the pews and had conspired unlawfully to 
discontinue the transfer of pews for the pur- 
pose of keeping in their hands the control of 
the property. A meeting of the church and 
society had been called for last Tuesday even- 
ing to take action on the disposal of the prop- 
erty. The notice of injunction was returnable 
to the court on Tuesday afternoon. As The 
Congregationalist goes to press Tuesday morn- 
ing, we are not able in this issue to report the 
decision of the court. 


The Jerusalem Convention in Tremont Temple 
Congregational and Baptist Sunday school 
superintendents and their friends assembled 
last Monday evening in Lorimer Hall to greet 
Mr. W. N. Hartshorn on his return from the 
World’s Sunday School Convention at Jeru- 
salem last April. Their numbers were con- 
siderably beyond expectation and it was 
necessary to serve tables twice in order to ac- 
commodate them all at supper. Mr. E. P. 
Hathaway presided and Mr. Hartshorn and 
Mr. J. M. Forbush told the story of the 
cruise and the meetings with interesting and 
impressive incidents connected with the visit 
to the Holy Land. Mr. Hartshorn presented 
to each gentleman an olivewood paperweight 
and to each lady a card of pressed flowers 
brought from Jerusalem. These were so much 
appreciated that the last speaker found it dif- 
ficult to hold the attention of the audience. 





Andover Arrows Shot and 
Caught 


IN CONNECTION WITH LAST WEEK’S 
FESTIVITIES 


It was a singular coincidence that the me- 
morial service for Professor Smyth on June 8 
was exactly four years after the funeral serv- 
ice of Professor Park, and that at both was 
sung the grand old hymn, ‘‘O God, our help 
in ages past.” 

The remark was more than once repeated as 
to the bitter theological controversy of twenty 
years ago, ‘‘ How very, very far away all that 
seems,”’ and, ‘‘ That is a controversy now abso- 
lutely ended ’—a salutary thought to apply to 
many a subject of difference and discussion 
which seems to us at the present moment of 
such great importance! 

Dr. Richards of New York, in speaking of 
the great value of having men thoroughly 
trained for the ministry, even though the num- 
ber be few, as just now at Andover, happily 
quoted Paul’s declaration that he had rather 
speak five words with his understanding, that 
so he might teach others also, than ten thou- 
sand words in an unknown tongue! 

A young man in the homiletical examination 
declared that the editorial habit of writing 
paragraphs was a very desirable one for the 
minister to cultivate, as insuring brevity and 
compactness. Thanks, Mr. Theologue, it is 
gratifying to know that even indirectly we are 
helping the preacher (and the auditors), but 
doesn’t it make some difference what news- 
papers you take as your models? 
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You Can Save 25% 


BY. ORDERING NOW 


Every Garment Made To Order 


a An exceptional ere 
"4 to have a gown made to your 
. measure, from exclusive de- 
signs in material and styles, 
at prices lower than usually 
demanded for ready-made 
garments. 


Samples of Materials and De- 
scriptive Catalogue sent free. 
$10.00 Suits now $ 7.50 








20.00 ‘ we 15.00 
30.00 ‘ ue 22.50 
40.00 ‘* a 30.00 
$ 5.00 Skirts now $ 3.75 
8.00 * ed 6.00 
12.00 ‘ is 9.00 
20.06.....*¢ af 15.00 


Prices also Reduced on Jackets, 
Traveling Suits, Rain Coats, etc. 


We Prepay Express Charges to 
Any Part of the United States. 


In order to make room for 
our stock of Fall materials we 
will, for a short time only, 
make any tailor-made garment 
illustrated in our Catalogue, 
at one-fourth reduction from .our Catalogue 

rices. 

Pie have a splendid line of light-weight fabrics par- 
ticularly adapted for Summer wear, as well as firmer 
materials for traveling costumes and walking suits. We 
also have a fine line of mannish mixtures and other ma- 
terials suitable for coum Fall wear. We do not carry 
wash goods nor make silk shirtwaist suits. 

We GUARANTEE a perfect fit without tire- 
some personal fittings, made possible by our original and 
exclusive system, which has required fifteen years to 
perfect. 

Our methods enable you to make selections from 
New York’s latest styles and newest fabrics. 

We have satisfied over 180,000 custom- 
ers and feel sure we can please YOU. 





One of our customers writes us as follows: 

** The gown you made for me has given the most com- 
plete satisfaction and been much admired. It retains ‘ts 
jit and shape to a surprising degree, which I attribute to 
the fact that it was so well made and jinished. _L shall be 
a glad to recommend you to any one desiring good 
work.” 

(Name and address furnished on application.) 











You take ne risk in dealing with us, as any gar- 
ment that fails to give entire satisfaction may be 
returned promptly and we will refund your money. 

Write today for samples of materials and Cata- 
legue No. 53—sent FREE by return mail to any 
part of the United states. If possible mention the 
colors you desire, and about the price you intend to 
pay, as this will enable us to send you samples of ex- 
actly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO. 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 





is highly recommended as a preventive of 
Colds and Influenza 
and as a specific remedy for 
Typhoid 
and Malarial Fevers. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 
N. William St., N.Y. 





Stops HEADACHES 


Corrects 
acidity. 
Does not 
depress 

the heart. 


Sold on its merits 
Sor Oo years. 


It stops the ‘‘ache,”’clearsthe brain, sweetens 
the stomach, induces healthy action of the 
liver and bowels in such a pleasant, persuasive 
way as to makeit ‘‘the remedy par excellence” for 
delicate persons and children, altho’ equally 
effective for the strongest adult. 

5Oc. and $1.00 at your druggists or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 21 Jay St., New York. 
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Both Sides the Brooklyn Bridge 


Puritan’s Fortieth Anniversary 

The church’s history forms a fascinating 
story. A little Sunday school plant, engen- 
dered in March, 1864, by members of a Pres- 
byterian church, under the sunshine of Dr. 
Cuyler’s cordial benediction grew into a church 
which was recognized four months later by a 
Congregational council. So rapid was its 
growth that its quarters had to be enlarged 
several times in its early years. Yet this peo- 
ple later faced such serious difficulties that 
they were once advised by a council to disband 
and re-organize, and within ten months from 
this time received from another council a 
formal vote of approbation for their heroic and 
successful measures in overcoming the obsta- 
cles. At this critical period the church was 
mortgaged for $40,000, the chapel for $20,000, 
the parsonage for $10,000, and there was an 
additional floating debt of $20,000. This entire 
indebtedness was afterwards cleared. 

The inspiration to the older members of 
their personal achievement, and to the younger 
generation, of this goodly inheritance, is still 
manifest in the life of the church. An esprit 
de corps here exists of which few city churches 
can boast. Such a spirit gives zest to a yearly 
reunion of all the past and present officers and 
teachers of the Sunday school for a banquet 
and general good time, the thirty-ninth annual 
gathering proving one of the most delightful 
of this anniversary week. 

From Sunday to Sunday the anniversary ex- 
ercises were quiet and wholesome. June 5 the 
pastor was assisted in the communion service 
by Dr. Richards of the C. C. B. S. In the 
evening Rev. John Sheridan Zelie of Plain- 
field, N. J., delivered a stirring address on 
The Church: An Ark of Safety or a Function 
of Humanity? Tuesday evening occurred the 
Sunday school reunion. The pastor delivered 
an interesting historical address on Wednes- 
day evening, and on Thursday several Brook- 
lyn clergymen, including Dr. Lyman of South 
and a former pastor, Rev. Samuel Colcord, 
extended greetings. The following Sunday 
brought a Children’s Day service in the morn- 








WISE WORDS 
A Physician on Food. 


A physician of Portland, Ore., has views 
about food. He says: 

“*T have always believed that the duty of 
the physician does not cease with treating the 
sick, but that we owe it to humanity to teach 
them how to protect their health, especially 
by hygienic and dietetic laws. 

“With such a feeling as to my duty I take 
great pleasure in saying to the public that in 
my own experience and also from personal 
observation I have found no food to equal 
Grape-Nuts and that I find there is almost 
no limit to the great benefit this foed will 
bring when used in all cases of sickness and 
convalescence. 

“It is my experience that no physical con- 
dition forbids the use of Grape-Nuts. To 
persons in health there is nothing so nourish- 
ing and acceptable to the stomach especially 
at breakfast to start the machinery of the 
human system on the day’s work. In cases 
of indigestion I know that a complete break- 
fast can be made of Grape-Nuts and cream 
and I think it is necessary not to overload the 
stomach at the morning meal. I also know 
the great value of Grape-Nuts when the stom- 
ach is too weak to digest other food.. 

“This is written after an experience of 
more than 20 years treating all manner of 
chronic and acute diseases, and the letter is 
written voluntarily on my part without any 
request for it.”” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for the famous little 
book, *‘ The Road to Wellville.” 
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ing; in the evening an augmented choir ren- 
dered Barnby’s cantata of Rebekah, and Dr. 
Ingersoll of the Bible Society, another former 
pastor, made an address on Recent Observa- 
tions of Religious Life and Progress in Great 
Britain. 

Puritan is now in its seventh pastorate: 
Rev. T. H. Everest served over twelve years, 
Rev. R. E. Field two and one-half, Samuel 
Coleord one, Dr. E.. P. Ingersoll nine, Dr. 
E. P. Terhune three, Rev. J. C. Wilson six, 
and Rev. L. L. Taylor began his pastorate 
Sept. 1, 1901. Five years ago, under the lead 
ership of the lamented Mr. Wilson, the pres- 
ent structure was erected, or remodeled from 
the old two-storied chapel, at an expense of 
over $45,000. It is a beautiful edifice, facing 
one of Brooklyn’s prettiest smaller parks; 
and the Sunday school rooms are unusually 
bright, attractive and well-equipped, with mod- 
ern classrooms. 

Rev. Livingston L. Taylor came to Puritan 
from Cleveland, O., nearly four years ago, 
and served a year as acting-pastor before en- 
tering the full relationship. A conspicuous 
feature of the 166 new members received dur- 
ing his pastorate is the fact that nearly two- 
thirds have united on confession. It is one 
evidence of the Sunday school’s good work 
and of the close touch the pastor preserves 
with the young people. The general esteem 
in which Mr. Taylor is held by other churches 
was manifested in his election this year as 
president of the Brooklyn Congregational 
Club. 


Sunday School Parades 


Brooklyn has just celebrated the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of its Sunday school organization. 
Thousands of children and many older people 
joined in the annual Sunday school procession. 
The city was divided into districts; and the 
schools of each district marched together. It 
was an inspiring sight—an army of gayly 
dressed children waving banners galore. Bor- 
eugh President Littleton reviewed the Pros- 
pect Park division. Mayor McClellan was 
present at the east district celebration, which 
being held on a rainy day was deprived of its 
parade. Impressive features were the cradle 
roll and home department: sometimes totter- 
ing footsteps of two extremes were in evidence. 
Since the arrangements were never more sat- 
isfactory, it is gratifying to note that Chief 
Marshall Doty of Flatbush is a Congregation- 
alist. At Clinton Avenue Mr. Benedict, who 
had marched with the school fifty years, was 
presented with a bouquet of fifty roses. 


Resignation of Dr. McLeod 


It was read June 12, to take effect Dec. 1. 
Twenty-five years of the best service of his 
life have been devoted to Clinton Avenue 
Church. His abiding interest in it is shown 
by his early resignation to allow time to se- 
cure a successor who may be installed by the 
council which dismisses himself. Dr. Me- 
Leod’s study has been a pivotal center of 
many Congregational movements during his 
long pastorate. His hearty recognition of the 
merits of others, as shown in his affectionate 
words both at Dr. Lyman’s anniversary and at 
the recent presentation to Dr. Kent, has been 
a striking characteristic; and his stanch belief 
in evangelical Christianity has made him the 
bulwark of Brooklyn orthodoxy. Under his 
general leadership, the two branch chapels, 
on Willoughby and Atlantic Avenues, are 
steadily progressing toward self-support; and 
the home church is one of the largest benevo- 
lent contributors of the state. The comple- 
tion of the quarter century of ministry Dee. 1, 
will no doubt be generally recognized at that 
time. Dr. McLeod insisted on reading his 
resignation, in spite of the protests of his 
deacons. Many of his people were visibly 
affected; and the fellow-pastors will miss 
his strong words of counsel and his hearty 
interest in all things Congregational. He will 
spend the summer at Williamstown, Mass., 
returning in September. Drxon. 
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Have You Got 


Rheumatism? 
You Can Be Cured. FREE 


A Scientific Discovery. 


It is now possible to be cured of any form of 
rheumatism without having your stomach turned 
upside down or being half choked to death, and 
every sufferer from rheumatism should welcome 
this new and marvelous discovery with open arms 
and give it an honest trial. The new remedy was 
discovered by John A. Smith, Milwaukee, Wis., 
who is generous enough to send a trial free to every 
sufferer who writes at once. It is a home treat- 
ment and will not keep you from your work. 

As you know, if you’ve tried them, every so-called 
rheumatic remedy on the market today, except this 
genuine cure, will cause you violent stomach pains, 
and some of them are so dangerous they will cause 
heart trouble. And the worst of it is they never 
cure. When a person has rheumatism the consti- 
tution is so run down that he should be very careful 
what he puts inte his stomach. 

It therefore gives me pleasure to present a remedy 
that will cure every form and variety of rheuma- 
tism without ene single unpleasant feeling. That 
remedy is 

“GLORIA TONIC.” 

Before I decided to tell the world about the dis- 
covery of ‘‘ Gloria Tonic” I had it tried on hospita} 
patients, also on old and crippled persons with per- 
fect success. But some people never will believe 
anything until they know it from experience, so 
the best and quickest way is for you to write me 
that you want to be cured and I will send you a 
box of “Gloria Tonic” free of cost. No matter 
what your form of rheumatism is—acute, chronic, 
muscular, inflammatory, sciatic, neuralgia, gout, 
lumbago, ete., “Gloria Tonic’’ will surely cure you. 
Do not mind if other remedies have failed you, nor 
mind if doctors say you are incurable. Mind no 
one but write me today sure. “Gloria Tonic” will 
stop those aches, pains and inflammations, and cure 
you so that life will again be worth living. This 
offer is not for curiosity seekers, but is made to 
rheumatics only. To'them I will send a box of 
“Gloria Tonic” free. 

Never before has a remedy been so highly en- 
dorsed as “Gloria Tonic.”” Among the eminent 
people who endorsed it are: 

Dr. G. Quintero, X. Medical Doctor and Surgeor 
of the University of Venezuela, whose endorsement 
of “Gloria Tonic” bears the official seal of the 
United States Consulate. 

HON. EUGENE H. ELUMAGCHES, UNITED 
STATES CONSUL, Maracaibo 

STEVENSON MAcADAM, F. C., F.C. of 
Analytical Laboratory, Surgeons fail’ Edinburgh. 
Scotland. 

L. L. RATHMAN, CALOOTE, South Australia. 

THE EDITOR of the famous Medical Journal 
“ Health,” London, England, and many others. 

Also THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT of Lon- 
- England, prior to sending it into that country 

ea thorough investigation of its ingredients, 
with the result that it is admitted without any re- 
striction, thus it cannot contain poisons or worth- 
less drugs. 

So far this marvelous compound has cured per- 
sons of upwards 86 years of age, their suffering 
in tab from eight weeks to 52 years. It is is up 
in ao es alae and therefore free from ACI 


eee net ea a sufferer send your name today and 
by — mail you will receive ‘‘ Gloria Tonic,” 
so the most elaborate book ever goten Dp u 
on the e subject of Rheumatism, mocap 
S many pee ings from actual life ona 
will tell you all about your case. You get “ Gloria 
Tonic” and this wonderful book at the same time 
both free, so let me hear from you at once, an 
soon you will be cured. Address: 
JOHN a, ote, 243 Gloria Building, 
kee, Wis., U 


HOOPING-COUGH 
wo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EpwaRrps & Son 
Queen Victoria St., England. Wholesale of 


Milwau- 





London, 
E. Fougera & Co., 80 North William St., N. ¥. 
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A Jewelry Store 
in 1847 


This picture showing the quaint costumes of more 
than half a century ago represents one of the leading 
jewelry stores of the country at the period when 
electro-silver plated ware was first introduced; The 
electro-silver plating process, destined to work a revo- 
lution in the silver ware business was discovered by 
ROGERS BROS. in the year 1847. Ever since that time 
the name of that year has been identified with the 
original and genuine. Each succeeding year has 
added to the fame of 
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“1847 ROGERS BROS. 


spoons, knives, forks, etc. Time has given to this 
brand the title “Silver Plate that Wears.’’ Some 
of the original articles made in those early days have 
become treasures and heir-looms, prized for their 
historié associations and remarkable for their wearing 





agrees with the tenderest skin. Special antiseptic: 
qualities, so valuable in preventing eruptions, 
cleanse and refine, but do not hurt the delicate 
texture. Complexions that know its everyday use 
qualities. When purchasing remember that [84] must are clear and smooth. The skin soap. 


be a part of the name if you want the genuine. All Twenty-five cents everywhere. 
dealers sellit. Send for our new catalogue ‘‘T-65’’. It 


is interesting, historical and useful Woodbury’s Facial Cream for a sun-burned skin. ; 
aes : Write for beauty booklet (Free) or send roc. in stamps for A 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. handsome brochure, 32 pages 9 x 12 inches, contaiming 


(Inreenationat Sitver Co., Successor.) large photographic portraits of leading actresses and actors. 


New Yor« Cuicaco Hamitton, Canapa, THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Owners, Cincinnati, O. 




























REPORTS 


of the 


NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES 


will be given this year only in 
the summer issues of the 


RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WorK 


A Monthly Magazine of Religious Thought 
Edited by W. R. MOODY 
«« CONTRIBUTORS and SPEAKERS for 1904... 





REV. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN REV. A. T. PIERSON REV. F. B. MEYER 

MR. ROBERT E. SPEER -MR. SPENCER-WALTON MR. JOHN MOTT 

REY, J. R. MILLER PREB. WEBB PEPLOE REV. W. MERLE SMITH 

MRS. W. A. MONTGOMERY MRS. MARGARET SANGSTER MRS. MARGARET BOTTOME 
MR. MARION LAWRANCE MR. E. P, ST. JOHN MRS. M. G. KENNEDY 


REV. CLELAND B, McAFEE REV. HOWARD W. POPE REV. LEN G. BROUGHTON 
Subscription Price, $1.00 a Year 


Address ECHOES DEPARTMENT 
RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK, 
The Northfield Echoes have been incorporated with the above magazine. EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
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